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“Foreword 


By Captain W. J. Giutern, M.C., R.A. 


account which is before me of its travels and exploits. I do so gladly, 

not only because I had the honour of commanding this Battery from 

Aldershot to the Rhine, but because any Siege Battery which served 
in France and Belgium is, in my opinion, worthy to have its book of 
remembrance, 7 


| HAVE been asked to write a Foreword to “‘ Two Eleven ”’, the excellent 


That this short work offers us a faithful record of the Battery’s 
experiences, however inadequate words may be to describe the actual 
scenes of the battlefield, will, I am sure, be allowed by those for whom it 
has been compiled. 


** 211 ” had its full share of the adventures which fell to the lot of a 
hard-working battery on the Western Front. Its services belonged to that 
period when the experience of the two difficult years, 1915 and 1916, had 
provided a clearer perception of the réle which the Artillery could play 
in winning the war. It is this phase, the most glorious epoch which the 
Artillery has ever known, that is mirrored in these pages. 


To have supported the Battle of the Ancre, and helped to capture 
Vimy Ridge; to have served for months in the Salient; to have 
endured the Retreat, and later advanced with the Fourth Army to capture 
the Hindenburg Line ; and, finally, to have halted at Le Cateau on the 
day of the Armistice, and proceeded with the Army of Occupation into 
Germany ; all this shows that, if its tasks were arduous and its losses 
severe, the Battery had experience of the most interesting days of the 
Great War. 


It is appropriate in every way that “Two Eleven” should be 
dedicated to the memory of those Gunners who did their duty with the rest, 
but, alas, did not return to their homes. It is not possible that they would 
ever be forgotten by their comrades who survived the campaign, but 
it will be a cause of satisfaction both to ourselves and, I hope, to 
their relations and friends at home, that their deaths on the battle- 
field are thus honoured with a tangible memorial. Better comrades 
we could not have wished for in the Battery. They showed us the 
supreme nature of the sacrifice which had to be made, if honour was to 
be vindicated and freedom preserved. 


I am told that about sixty members of the Battery have assisted 
in varying degrees to compile the book, and we must thank them all 
for having presented us with so lively a narrative. We are grateful 
to Colonel Swivton, C.M.G., D.S.O. (late R.A.), our cheery Brigade C.O., 
for some notes upon the military significance of various actions ; and 
to Lieut.-Colonel Barrett, O.B.E., T.D., for much assistance in putting 
the book through the press. 


If I close with a word upon the personnel of the Battery, and refer to 
the excellent relationships which always existed between the Gunners and 
their N.C.O’s and between all ranks and their Officers; to the mutual 
loyalty of man to man, which was always so conspicuous in the life of 
the Battery ; and to the willingness of all to give loyal acceptance to the 
Army’s discipline ; it will enable me to express a happy memory of my 
own which only a few could share with me. I feel certain that by means 
of this book others also will recall memories equally pleasant. 


W. J. GILPIN, Captain, 
Late O.C. 211 Siege Battery, R.A. 
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“Dedication. 
a 


IN HONOURED MEMORY 


OF 


THE OFFICERS AND MEN 


OF 


211 SIEGE BATTERY. R.G.A. 


who laid down their lives for 
their Country in the Great War 


THIS RECORD 
is affectionately inscribed. 


ALFRED J. BARNWELL 
Gunner ;_ killed May 7th, 1917; buried in Liévin Communal 
Cemetery Extension. 
JoHN GAVIN 
Gunner; killed May 8th, 1917; buried in Liévin Communal 
Cemetery Extension. ) 
Henry SPEOK 
Bombardier ;_ killed June 17th, 1917; buried in Lijssenthoek 
Military Cemetery. 
Harotp Evans 
Gunner; killed June 17th, 1917; buried in Lijssenthoek 
Military Cemetery. 


Frank C. Rare 


Bombardier ; killed June 25th, 1917; buried in Lijssenthoek 
Military Cemetery. | 

JoHN M. Narrmer 
Bombardier ; killed June 25th, 1917; buried in Lijssenthoek 
Military Cemetery. 

CoLttins H. Hopar 
Gunner; killed June 25th, 1917; buried in Lijssenthoek 

_ Military Cemetery. 

Wiiam TINSLEY . 
Gunner ;_ killed July 21st, 1917; buried in Vlamertinghe New 
Military Cemetery. 

CHARLES H. BARRETT 
Gunner; killed July 3lst, 1917; buried in Mendinghem 
Military Cemetery. . 

GrorGcE S. BRIDDON 
Bombardier ; wounded October 18th, died October 21st, 1917 ; 
buried in Potijze Chateau Lawn British Cemetery. 

GEORGE Hunt 
Gunner ; wounded and died November llth, 1917; buried in 
Lijssenthoek Military Cemetery. 

HENRY C. TURNER 
Gunner ;_ killed November llth, 1917; buried in Brandhoek 
New Military Cemetery, No. 3. 

WruuuM F. PowEL. 
Gunner ; killed November llth; 1917; buried in Brandhoek 
New Military Cemetery, No. 3. 

ALBERT KEELAN 


Gunner ;_ killed November llth, 1917; buried in Brandhoek 


New Military Cemetery, No. 3. 

ALBERT GRATTON 
Second Lieutenant ; Military Medal ; killed November 20th, 1917 ; 
buried in Ypres Reservoir Cemetery. 

JOHN JONES . 
Signaller ; wounded November 20th, died November 22nd, 1917; 
buried in Dozinghem Military Cemetery. 
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EpwarpD J. ORTELLI | : 
Bombardier ; killed November 22nd, 1917; buried in Ypres 
Reservoir Cemetery. | 

FREDERICK A. Lucas 
Gunner ; killed November 22nd, 1917 ; buried in Ypres Reservoir 
Cemetery. 

James P. BLACKBURN | 
Gunner; killed March 24th, 1918; buried in Rosiéres British 
Military Cemetery. 

Wuu1am C. Corps 
Sergeant ; wounded April 18th, died April 30th, 1918 ; buried in 
Etaples Military Cemetery. 

Harry Davies 
Gunner ; drowned June 10th, 1918 ; buried in Daours Communal 
Cemetery Extension. 

Dennis Epwarps 
Gunner ; killed September 18th, 1918; buried in Doingt Com- 
munal Cemetery Extension. 

ALBERT E. Morratr 
Gunner ; killed September 19th, 1918; buried in Rocquigny- 
Equancourt Road British Cemetery, near Etricourt Menancourt. 

Harry BENFORD 
Gunner ; killed September 29th, 1918; buried in Hargicourt 
British Cemetery. 

ROBERT MARR 
Gunner; killed October 5th, 1918; buried in Tincourt New 
British Cemetery. | 

FRANCIS PICKLES . 

Gunner ;_ killed October 5th, 1918; buried in Tincourt New 
British Cemetery. 

FREDERIOK M. Dawson 
Signaller ; killed October 5th, 1918; buried in Tincourt New 
British Cemetery. 

StanLEY Moreton SMitH 
Bombardier ; gassed October 14th, died October 18th, 1918 ; 
buried in St. Sever Cemetery Extension, Rouen. 


FREDERIOK EARLE 
Gunner ; gassed October 14th, died October 20th, 1918 ; "buried 
in St. Sever Cemetery Extension, Rouen. 

JOHN T. PxHipps 7 
Gunner ; gassed October 14th, died October 25th, 1918 ; buried 
in St. Sever Cemetery Extension, Rouen. 

HERBERT OWEN | 
Gunner ; gassed October 14th, died October 25th, 1918 ; buried 
in St. Sever Cemetery Extension, Rouen. | 

Henry J. MILEs 
Corporal ; gassed October 14th, died October 27th, 1918 ; buried 
in Tourgeville Military Cemetery, Trouville. 

JoHN I. Kainz 

| Gunner ; gassed October 14th, died October 27th, 1918 ; buried 
in St. Sever Cemetery Extension, Rouen. 

EDMUND KELSEY 
Signaller ; Military Medal ; gassed October 14th, died October 31st, 
1918 ; buried in Tourgeville Military Cemetery, Trouville. 

Doua.as FISHER 
Gunner ; gassed September 29th, died November 8th, 1918 ; buried 
in Hamilton Cemetery, Lanarkshire. 

Crom. Hore CoHEN- | 
Lieutenant ; died November 18th, 1918; buried in The Jews’ 
Cemetery, Willesden, London. 

ALEXANDER LAIRD 
Gunner ; gassed October 14th, died November 25th, 1918 ; buried 
in Barnhill Cemetery, Dundee. 


Joun Forrestus D’Estp 
Gunner ; gassed October 14th, 1918, died January 2lst, 1919; 
buried in New Southgate Cemetery, London. 

JOHN WADE 
Bombardier ; gassed October 14th, 1918, died February 10th, 1921 ; 
buried in Tynemouth. 
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England and Overseas. 


I—FORMATION OF THE BATTERY. 


HE earlier campaigns of the war had demonstrated the necessity of 
T a greater strength of heavy artillery, and it was therefore decided 
to increase the strength of the Royal Garrison Artillery by a very 
considerable addition to the number of its units. 211 6-inch 
Howitzer Siege Battery was one of the additional units formed under this 
decision, and it was after the Battle of the Somme, which took place 
during the summer of 1916, that it took the field in France. 


The Battery was formed at Falmouth in the summer of 1916 out of 
Cornish Territorials and drafts from Scotland, Birmingham, London and 
other centres. Shortly after its formation it moved to Aldershot for training 
(August 24th), and received (September 2nd) its complement of twenty-six 
signallers who had come from Happy Valley Camp, Horsham, and (Oct. 9th) 
its Wheeler-Gunner, F. Williams, and during its stay here of eleven weeks 
it was made up to its full war strength of officers and men. 


The Battery was under the command of Major W. J. Gilpin, R.G.A., 
who had been serving in France and had been sent home for this appoint- 
ment ; and the Officers under him were Captain G. F. Stearn, who had 
seen previous service in France with 60 Siege Battery, and 2nd /Lieuts. W. 
Latimer, L. K. Lodge, W. A. R. Moran, and C. H. Cohen. The Sergeant- 
Major, W. Sharples, had also seen service in France before being posted 
to the Battery. 


Training completed, the unit visited Larkhill for firing practice (Nov. 
12th), and passed from there to Codford (November 17th) for full mobili- 


sation. At this place overseas leave was given to half the Battery, the 
Scotsmen leaving first, but it was cancelled within twenty-four hours of 
its issue, and all were recalled by telegram. Such was the pressure on the 
Western Front to which the Battery was proceeding. 


II—UP THE LINE. 


An advance party, consisting of Lieut. Lodge, Sergt. Novel, and thirteen 
others crossed over to France a week before the Battery, and prepared 
two gun positions at Beaumont Hamel. This party was chosen in alpha- 
betical order, among them being Broadhurst, Burnett, Cockerill, Coles, 
Crumplin, Davis, Drew, Frisby, Fraser, Grafton, Hargreaves and Joseph. 
It was shelled during the operations, Broadhurst, whose injury resulted in 
the loss of his leg, Drew and Grafton being among the casualties, and 
neither of the positions was used. The Corps Headquarters were at this 
time at Englebelner. 


Final orders were received, and the Battery embarked at Southampton 
in the transport ‘‘ Bellerophon ”’ on the afternoon of November 30th, and 
crossed at night. The passage was an excellent one. After lying outside 
the port for several hours, the unit landed at Le Havre in the afternoon of 
December Ist, and was billeted at the Docks Rest Camp, waiting for the 
guns and stores which had gone by another route. 


The guns had their own adventures in crossing the Channel. Lieut. 
C. H. Cohen with Sergt. Phillips and eighteen gunners, eight of whom were 
limber-gunners, took the guns from Codford to Avonmouth, near Bristol, 
and there met the Motor Transport Column. The guns were put on board a 
transport in charge of the limber-gunners, but the ship had scarcely sailed 
when it had to put back owing to the presence of German submarines in 
the Bristol Channel, and it remained in port some days longer. The guns 
reached Le Havre ten days after the arrival of the Battery. Before pro- 
ceeding up the line, the Battery was joined by its Smith-Gunners, more 
familiarly known as the ’tiffies, who had crossed together in a party of a 
hundred from the Royal Ordnance Factory, Woolwich, on December 12th. 
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‘Our stay at the Docks Rest Camp was far from pleasant. There were 
frequent snow storms, and we were living in tents. It was exceedingly 
difficult to get leave to go into the town, though it was so close at hand, 
and we had to remain in the confined area of the camp for a fortnight.” 
It was with relief, therefore, that at 11 p.m. on Thursday, December 14th, 
the Battery entrained for its journey of thirty-six hours up the line. 


“‘ Owing to the pressure of the traffic we were packed like herrings in 
cattle trucks. We reached Rouen early in the morning, and spent ten hours 
in a rest camp there. We resumed our journey in the afternoon, passing 
Abbeville (where the engine broke down), and about the same hour next 
day we reached Doullens Railhead. An advance party under Captain 
Stearn, with Corporal Care, Vanes, Murray and others left with the Q.M:S.’s 
stores and arrived at Toutencourt at midnight. The rest of us, after ten 
hours’ strenuous work detraining the guns, left Doullens for Toutencourt 
by lorry at 2 a.m. on December 17th. It was late and the lorry drivers were 
tired, so they took us to their park assuring us that it was close to our 
destination. Alas, we had to march another five kilometres before we 
arrived at the Rest Camp at 5 a.m.! Here, as though to give us a zeal 
for the front line, our miseries continued. The place was chilly, damp, 
and uncomfortable. We were glad to get out of it.” (From a diary.) 
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The Ancre Sector. 


1.—THIEPVAL. 


T that time the Siege Batteries were attached to Heavy Artillery 
A Groups. When 211] Siege Battery went up the line it was posted 
to the 40th H.A. Group, which included batteries of all calibres 
from our modest 6-inch to the great 15-inch How. of the Royal 

Marine Artillery. 


Work was immediately commenced on a battery position in the Ancre 
area, and the billets were moved forward to some old rat-infested dugouts 
near Mesnil. The first position was situated on the side of the road on the 
left bank of the River Ancre between Authuille village and Thiepval Wood. 
It was a long, weary and muddy trek between billets and position, 
whether we went by road through Authuille village or over the river by 
the ‘‘ Passerelle de Magenta ”’, and we got a taste of real active service 
conditions. 


The Battle of the Somme had begun on July Ist and had ended late in 
November, 1916. Thiepval lying north of the Somme had been captured 
on September 26th, and Schwaben Redoubt, the strong post immediately 
in front of it, was surrendered on October 2lst. When therefore the 
Battery reached Thiepval on December 19th, the Artillery was chiefly 
occupied in defending these positions and in holding the enemy’s attention 
by harassing fire, while a great offensive was being carried out by the 
French around Verdun. 


BILLETS BESIDE RIVER ANCRE. 


THIEPVAL : 


GUN POSITION ON CEMETERY ROAD. 


GRANDCOURT 
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It.—“ ACTION.” 


On the evening of Christmas Day the first Section of guns was run 
into position, and they opened fire next morning. Within a few days 
all four guns were in action, and for the next two months the Battery 
was kept busily occupied in helping the Second Corps to hold and consolidate 
the Ancre Sector. On February 2nd the Battery was transferred to the 
10th H.A. Group. 


The weather during these two months was intensely cold. It froze 
incessantly for six weeks. Boots were frozen to the ground, digging was 
almost impossible, and the trails and spades of the guns were constantly 
buckling. ‘B gun was the first to go away for repairs early in January 
with a damaged spade and recuperator. D gun went out of action on 
January 20th, and returned on February 16th. Food was rather short, 
but the canteen was started, and Quaker oats, chocolates and biscuits 
were obtainable.”’ (From a diary.) 


The Group O.P. was in the Schwaben Redoubt, and to reach it parties 
had to cross the old British and German front-line trenches. Signaller 
Gooch was recalled to England from Thiepval, and after he had received 
his commission returned to France and met us again when we were in 
the Salient. Sergt. Wilkes, ‘‘the Father of the Battery ’’, also left us 
here owing to illness, and was later promoted to the rank of Sergt.-Major 
at Plymouth Citadel. 


“The camouflage nets over the guns were troublesome to handle, 
especially during the night. One night when answering a sudden call 
for gun-fire, there was an outside premature on one of the guns, but no 
explanation was forthcoming. A few days later, however, it was whispered 
abroad that one Section was short of a muzzle cover ! ” 


All spare time was spent in excavating an enormous chamber in the 
chalk, one hundred feet long, with three entrances, and capable of holding 
the whole Battery. It was scarcely finished when the Battery was moved 
forward. ‘‘ What a pity ”’, it was said, ‘that we could not take it with 
us |’? 
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Il.—GRANDCOURT—RETREAT OF THE ENEMY. 


These harassing operations were vigorously carried out until on 
February 24th the Germans, who were by that time in a salient, commenced 
their long-planned withdrawal to the Hindenburg Line which they had been 
preparing for several months. 


This strong system of defences, from four to six miles deep and 
extending the whole length of the Western Front, was intended by the 
Germans to offer such a resistance to the allied attacks that in the coming 
year, 1917, they could transfer many of their troops to one of the great 
eastern battlefields. We realised its incredible strength when we crossed 
it at Villeret and Bellicourt in September, 1918. Meanwhile it was suc- 
cessful in temporarily holding up the Allies’ advance. 


On March Ist the guns were moved by tractors to a new position on 
Cemetery Road, in the valley south-west of Grandcourt. To reach this 
point, a long detour was necessary, as the direct road had been obliterated 
during the Somme Battle. The exciting incident is remembered of one 
of the tractors getting stuck, and the delay and bad language which 
followed. Large numbers of dead were lying unburied in this zone, evidence 
of the heavy fighting of the preceding months. 


In spite, however, of the conditions and bad weather, the O.C. of a 
neighbouring 9.2-inch Battery was courageous enough to take his guns 
over this morass by tractors, some of our detachments assisting. 


*‘ At Grandcourt we came into possession of a typical large German 
dug-out, forty feet under ground, with four entrances, one of which had 
been blown in by a shell. Sanitary instinct compelled us to remove a 
dead Jerry who had been buried under it. This dug-out accommodated 
nearly the whole Battery, and we were thankful for it, feeling compara- 
tively safe while inside it, though it was bitterly cold and the mud clung 
to us like dear friends.”’ 


“Tt is believed that we had the honour of bringing the first How. into 
this position, but owing to the difficulties of transport it was forty-eight 
hours before we could get any ammunition or rations. Everything had 
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to be brought by hand across the Schwaben Redoubt, which was nothing 
but an expanse of liquid mud, from the previous position near Thiepval 
Wood.” 


It was fortunate for us that the Hun was too busy retreating to pay 
us any special attention. This being the only ground in the area suitable for 
artillery positions, the valley was crowded with guns, and as the road 
was almost impassable owing to the shell-holes, we repaired it with bricks 
from the village of Grandcourt. While carrying some planks for the bivvy 
which Corporal Thomas was building for the gun crews, Signaller Palfrey- 
man was seriously wounded in the head. He remained in hospital for 
several months in England, and was eventually discharged from the 
Army. 


On March 16th the Battery took part in a heavy bombardment. 
‘‘ We watched it from the O.P. on the German trenches from Loupart 
Wood to Achiet-le-Grand. It was a fine sight, but there were no Germans 
there! They had vacated their trenches and gone back eight miles. At 
night the sky was lit up with the flare of villages which the Boche was 
burning in his retreat.” 


As soon as it was known that they had retired, other forward positions 
round Irles were reconnoitred, but, before a move was made, orders suddenly 
came through to pull out from the area altogether. 


Hi. 


Battle of Arras. 


I.—VIMY RIDGE. 


AVING been hauled out of Grandcourt, as we had been hauled 

H in, by tractors, the Battery now went to a position twenty-five 

miles to the north, to support the Canadian Corps in the storming 

and capture of Vimy Ridge. The reason for the capture of this 

ridge, which was the pivot action in the Battle of Arras, was to secure 

for the Allies the command of the extensive plain lying to the east of it 
and the safety of their front line between Arras and St. Quentin. 


The trek northwards commenced at 4 a.m. on March 21st, with a 
continuous journey of thirty-six hours by lorry. The roads were packed 
with guns and transport, and progress was extremely slow. The guns 
went off first by road ; the stores made the first stage of the journey by 
rail, ‘‘ We stopped a train,” says a diary, “flung things on; got to the 
station for Beamont Hamel; flung them off again ; another train, and 
at last reached Aveluy ; met the echelon; and set out on a week’s 
conducted tour through France. We slept in village yards and farm- 
houses, where plenty of eggs and milk could be had by those with 
money.” 


This trek is of sufficient interest to those who took part in it to be 
recorded. Leaving Grandcourt at 4 o’clock on the morning of March 21st, 
we alrived at 6 o’clock next morning at Rubempré, where the Major went 
round the “‘ civvies ” and collected eggs for the Battery breakfast. Thence, 
skirting Amiens, we went north, and in the evening reached Beauval, 
where we spent the night. Next day, the journey was continued past 
Doullens, and the night was spent at Bouquemaison. On Saturday, 
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ABLAIN : FOUR GUNS IN THE VALLEY, 


LIEVIN: OFFICERS’ BILLETS. 
Capt. Stearn, I,. K. Lodge, C. H. Cohen. 
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March 24th, we passed the night at Nuncq. Next day we travelled via 
St. Pol to Pernes, where we stopped. Then, turning east at the latter 
place and passing through Gauchin-Légal and Gouy-Servins, we moved 
up the line to the Vimy Ridge sector. Here, on March 27th, the Battery 
took over a position which had originally been built and occupied by 
the French, in a small valley which runs north into the Notre Dame de 
Lorette Ridge from a point west of the village of Ablain-St. Nazaire. The 
O.P., named “ Rover,’”’ was on the top of the Ridge, close to the Notre 
Dame de Lorette Statue, and overlooking the famous Souchez Sugar 
Factory. 

This position was close to a Cemetery of French soldiers who fell in 
1915*. “ French lads, equipped with gas-masks, used to come to the gunpits 
selling chocolates and newspapers.” The enemy must have forgotten 
this place, for, although shells fell to our right and in front of us, none ever 
disturbed us in this valley. Bombr. Cargeeg left us while we were at 
Ablain, being transferred to another battery near Souchez. 


The guns were busy in the nine days’ bombardment, which preceded 
the assault on Vimy Ridge, and opened the way for the Infantry by almost 
entirely destroying the enemy’s defences. ‘‘ A few days before the big 
attack,” writes an officer who was on duty in the O.P. at the time, “ we 
witnessed a test barrage carried out by all:the Artillery along the Corps 
front, and from our commanding position we could see the burst of our 
shells on the enemy’s front line and supports. Within a very short 
time he was sending up his S.O.S. and other signals of distress in large 
numbers.”’ 

On Easter morning, April 9th, in a heavy snowstorm, the great Battle 
of Arras was opened on a frontage of twelve miles. The Canadians carried 
all before them, not only capturing the Ridge, but five villages beyond 
it and 6,000 prisoners ; and it is interesting to note that, while the Battery 
was thus occupied, the British forty miles south of us were capturing 
Roisel, Templeux and Villeret, places which we were destined to visit in 
the following year. During this action, Captain Stearn was attached 
as Liaison Officer to a Canadian Infantry Brigade, and was with it in the 
trenches during the attack and subsequent operations. 


* The French Government has erected in this place one of the National Memorials to the 
Dead, who fell in large numbers at Ablain-St.Nazaire in the early days of the war. 
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Il.—LIEVIN. 


The Germans having retreated, a new position was prepared at 
Noulette, a chateau between Aix-Noulette and Angres, but the guns had 
scarcely entered it when they were discovered by the Germans and so 
severely shelled that they never got into action. A miserable day was 
spent in the open before a fresh position, which had just been vacated 
by another Battery, was taken up at Aix-Noulette. ‘‘ The position at 
Aix-Noulette was in an orchard, and in front of it was a garden where 
an old Frenchwoman and her daughter used to work between our rounds 
of gun-fire.” On the nights of April 26th and 27th the guns were taken 
forward to the outskirts of Liévin, an outlying suburb of Lens. 


The following summarises the complicated movements of the Battery 
during these six days: 

April 20th. A, C and D guns at Ablain-St. Nazaire. B gun at work- 
shops at Noeux-leg-Mines. 

April 21st and 22nd. Forty gunners busy digging new position and 
dugouts near Noulette. 

April 23rd. Three guns taken from Ablain past Bully-Grenay and 
Aix-Noulette to Noulette. Heavily shelled. No firing. 

April 24th Three guns taken to Aix-Noulette, into position previously 
held by 212 Siege Battery. 

April 25th. B gun rejoined Battery at Aix- Noulette. All guns in 
action. 

April 26th. A gun taken at night to Liévin. 

April 27th. B gun fired 200 rounds and at night went to Liévin. 


(From Bombr. W. Murray’s diary.) 

“It was dusk when we left Aix-Noulette en route for Liévin. The 
journey was perilous, for the enemy was shelling the road and village. In 
order to reach the new position at Liévin, A and C guns had to cross a 
temporary bridge at the extreme end of the village. We arrived just in time 
to see a shell destroy it, and we waited while it was being repaired by 
the R.E. When at last we crossed it, we found the road so full of shell- 
holes that we had to fill them in before we could get forward. While 


doing this a hostile shell fell on the road and wounded Bombr. Wilson.” 
(A.L.) 
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The Battery remained at Liévin for nearly a month. ‘A and C guns 
were in an orchard, and B and D guns were five hundred yards behind them 
in a sunken road near ‘‘ Red Mill Cottage’, and a deep trench connected 
the two Sections. ‘‘ The forward. Section was the most advanced in the 
area, being in front of the Field guns and immediately behind the Machine 
guns, which were a short distance down the road from us.” 


Despite our exposed position, we were never spotted, but every 
precaution was taken to avoid giving away the position. A wide camou- 
flage screen was stretched between some trees in front of the orchard to 
act as flash cover. A shoot has been recorded by one of the B.C.A.’s on 
the Lens General Electric Station, at range 2,900 yards, using first charge. 
Both the position and the billets were all that could be desired for comfort, 
especially by contrast with some former experiences. 


The general military operations in this sector were directed to com- 
pleting the repulse of the enemy to a safe distance from Arras. To make 
Vimy Ridge more secure, several villages to the east were captured. On 
May 3rd there was a general attack along the whole of the Arras front, 
and the Hindenburg Line was broken through at Quéant, and on May 
10th further gains were made south-west of Lens, immediately in front 
of our position. The particular operations of the Battery, however, 
consisted mostly in counter-battery work. ‘‘The weather was fine,”’ 
writes the Major, “‘ with very little wind, and the Battery made extremely 
good and consistent shooting.” 


_ The Liévin position was often heavily shelled, and, although not directed 
at the Battery, we got our share whenever the enemy carried out an area 
shoot. Gunner White, who was wounded on April 29th, was among 
the first casualties here. On May 7th there was a severe “‘strafe’”’, and 
Gunner Barnwell, the air sentry, who had been but a short time with us 
in the Battery, was killed. The B.C. Post, which was then at the rear 
Section, was struck by a shell and had to be temporarily moved to a neigh- 
bouring cellar. Shortly after midnight Gavin, the despatch-rider, handed 
in his despatch to the O.C., and was killed by a shell on his way back to 
his billet. Several of the Officers and men were present next day, when 
Gavin and Barnwell were buried together in the Cemetery at Angres. 
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“The German Airmen of the Red Squadron, ‘The Circus’, as we 
called them, were very active here. We watched them bring down two 
of our balloons and drive home one of our triplanes, the latter probably 
being short of ammunition. One of their bombs set fire to the camouflage 
of a field gun close to us by a direct hit, but the gun resumed firing shortly 
afterwards. Game fellows, the Field Artillery !’”’ (From a diary.) The 
marked superiority which was shown by the German Airmen during April 
was due to the fact that the British Camel machines were kept secret, and 
not released until May Ist, on which date their appearance practically 
cleared the enemy entirely from this front. 


There was little cessation of this activity until May 16th, when the 
German efforts culminated in a furious counter-attack, in the course of 
which Gunners Gordon Lockhart and A. Maitland were wounded. But we 
held the positions gained along the whole sector, and this date marks the 
close of the Battle of Arras. 


In spite of the casualties and the severe shelling which was experienced’ 
the position at Liévin was one which everybody liked. There was some 
disappointment when orders came on May 28th to move to a new position, 
and the name of Liévin has often since been mentioned as the scene of 
some pleasant memories. 


LIEVIN : OFFICERS’ MESS. 
W. A. R. Moran, C. H. Cohen, L. K. Lodge. 


SALVATION CORNER: GUN POSITION. D GUN ON LEFT. 


IV. 


The Salient: Third Battle of Y pres. 


_L-—SALVATION CORNER; BATTLE OF MESSINES. 


The Battery had now had six months’ experience of conditions as severe 
as any which the Western Front had afforded since the beginning of the 
days of trench warfare. In a record of the Battery’s movements it would 
be superfluous to say anything of the one hundred and thirty-six men 
behind the guns, except in the cause of historical truth. It is good, 
therefore, to recall, and it is no exaggeration to state, that throughout these 
and the subsequent months, a high sense of duty and mutual obligation 
animated every member of the Battery. It was indeed a fine body of 
men which left the shores of Britain, grouped together as though by 
chance into a single unit, and though only one eighth of the original number 
were with it on the day of the Armistice, the corporate spirit remained 
to the last what it had been in those earliest days. 


It was the fortune of “211”, not only to see every variety of life 
on the Western Front, but also to take part in some of its most famous 
battles. When the Battle of the Ancre and the capture of Vimy Ridge 
- were finished, the Battery received orders to trek northwards some thirty 
miles to the battle-city of Ypres, where it was to spend nine months taking 
part in the general operations which included the Battle of Messines, and 
the successive captures of Frezenberg Ridge, Zonnebeke and Passchen- 
daele. 


Leaving Liévin on the night of May 28th, we reached Béthune at 4.30 


next morning, and billetted in the French Infantry Barracks. The Cafés — 


were in full swing. Starting again the day after, and passing Morbecque, 
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we slept in a barn near Hazebrouck, and after another night journey 
arrived at Poperinghe at day-break on June Ist. The same evening we 
moved up into the Salient. 


In fine weather a position was found at Salvation Corner immediately - 
north of Ypres, and everyone was soon busy storing ammunition and 
building bivvies with as much protection as the openness would allow. 
The guns were at once in action, firing over the eastern outskirts of the 
town, in preparation for the attack on Messines Ridge. 


The position was subjected to such an intense barrage of gas shells 
during the night of June 4th, from 8 p.m. till 3 a.m., that all work had 
to be done in respirators ; and some of those off duty were said to have 
slept in their gas-masks. Gunner Letcher was both gassed and shell- 
shocked. The same night a gas shell exploded within the telephone hut, 
destroying the instrument, but fortunately missing Bombr. R. Tulloch, 
the B.C.A., and Signallers Kelsey and Hirons, all three working in their 
gas-masks, On June 7th at 3 a.m. the Battle of Messines was begun 
with the explosion of the nineteen mines under Messines Ridge. ‘‘ The 
whole surrounding neighbourhood shook, and there was much excitement 
and wonder for a time.”’ This was the commencement of some heavy 
engagements, which culminated on June 21st in our having to withdraw 
altogether from the area. 


In a counter-bombardment a heavy shell exploded outside the 
Officers’ Mess, and the five officers within had narrow escapes. Lieut. 
Lodge rose from the ground on to which they had all thrown themselves, 
with a dent an inch deep in his steel helmet. On June 17th Bombr. Speck 
and Gunner Evans were killed and Gunner Vanes wounded, and on June 
21st Gunner D. Fraser was severely wounded, ultimately losing his leg, 
and Gunners Fyfe, Jimmy Lowe and Archie Turner, the last while he was 
serving out the tea, were also among the casualties. Of the guns, which 
were ranged in the order from the left A-C-B-D, A and C alone escaped 
damage, the other two being put out of action a day or two before the 
position was evacuated. B gun, under Sergt. Corderay, received a direct 
hit from an 8-inch shell which broke its axle and shattered its left wheel. 
I) gun, under Sergt. Nichols, was knocked out in the same action, but 
was immediately replaced by an old gun from some other battery, with 
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its rifling worn smooth through long use. On the evening of the 21st, 
the constant shelling we received made it clear that the enemy had found 
out our position, and things became so hot for us that it had to be given 
up as untenable. Sergt. Corderay and a salvage party raised the piece 
and carriage of B gun from the debris in which they lay, and put them on 
a truck and sent them back by the light railway. 


“The Battery gained its first individual honour at Salvation Corner, 
Signaller Polgrean being awarded the M.M. for a very conspicuous act 
of gallantry. After the whole of the personnel had been cleared from 
the position during a particularly heavy and accurate ‘strafe ’, he returned 
and succeeded by baling the water out of some shell-holes in extinguishing 
a fire which had started in the ammunition between two of the gun platforms. 
As there was a quantity of fused shells on the platforms and other fuses 
were already exploding, he stood in considerable personal danger. By 
his gallant effort there is no doubt that two guns which would otherwise 
have been destroyed were saved.’ (From the B.S.M.) 


On June 2lst the three guns were pulled out and taken back to 
Poperinghe, and the Battery was on rest for a few days. This was the first. 
cessation of activities which the Battery had enjoyed, and it was appreciated 
accordingly. 


II.—_ SHRAPNEL CORNER. 


Orders were now received to commence work on a fresh position near 
Shrapnel Corner on the south side of Ypres. The first working party which 
went up the line on June 25th, consisting of Lieut. Lodge and thirty men, 
was shelled, only a few escaping injury. Bombrs. Napier and Rafe and 
Gunner Hodge were killed, and Corporals Thomas and Shezall, and Gunners 
Rochford, Henderson, Gendall, Padmore, Cameron and others were in 
various degrees wounded. This occured about three o’clock in the after- 
noon on the road between Kruisstraathoek and Shrapnel Corner, 
immediately west of Canal Bridge No. 18, before the lorries conveying the 
party had reached the intended position. 


On the second day after this disaster a large dump of 60-pounders 
went up, quite close to where the party were working near the same bridge. 
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Signr. F. J. Solkhon and Gunners Nairn, Endicott, Frisby and Gardener 
were wounded at this time. Work on this position was eventually 
abandoned. | 


It must also. be mentioned that, before the Battery left Salvation 
Corner, a position had been commenced at Home Farm on the Ypres- 
Comines Canal, south of Ypres, but during the time that the working 
party were there it was under constant harassing fire, and orders were 
given to cease work on it. Peter Smith was wounded here, and others 
had narrow escapes during those twenty-four hours. 


On June 29th the Battery lost the services of Captain Stearn, who 
fel] ill and was sent to hospital, and later to England, where he was posted 
as Gunnery Instructor in No. I. R.G.A. Officer Cadet School at Trowbridge. 
Captain W. Latimer succeeded Captain Stearn as Second in Command 
of the Battery. 


IiI—LOCK 9; CAPTURE OF FREZENBERG. 


A third position was now chosen on the east bank of the Ypres-Comines 
Canal at Lock 9, immediately south of Ypres, and about half a mile west 
of Shrapnel Corner. This position, which was occupied for over ten weeks, 
was always known in the Battery as “The Lock”. From the day when 
it was taken up, June 30th, the guns were kept busy on bombardment 
tasks preparatory to the big offensive known as the Third Battle of Ypres, 
which opened on July 3lst and ended with the capture of Passchendaele 
on Nov. 6th. In this prolonged battle they supported the attacks of the 
Second Corps on various enemy positions, which resulted in the successive 
captures of Bavaria House (or Verlorenhoek, as it was then called), 
Frezenberg, Zonnebeke and Passchendaele. 


The Lock, which had been drained, had a concrete roof over it con- 
structed by the Royal Engineers, and had accommodation for no less than 
180 men. It afforded a safe shelter for all the Battery and for two sub- 
sections of 33 (8-inch) Siege Battery, which was in position behind us. 
The Cookhouse, with Gunner Earl in charge, was on the inside of the 
Canal’s eastern bank, and the B.C. Post was in the ruins of the lock-keeper’s 
cottage and was known as the “ Doll’s House”. During these first days 
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at the Lock, nine signallers joined the Battery, among them being Bombr. 
C. R. Gomm, T. ee R. G. Lancaster, R. H. Rumbelow and D. C. 
Nightingale. 


The guns were kept busy and in constant action under extremely 
unhealthy conditions. B, C, and D gunpits were behind a tall hedge, 
A gunpit being farther behind on the left against the bank of the Canal. 
The area was open, especially the seventy yards between the guns and the 
Lock. Here the Battery went through some of the severest gruelling it 
ever received. 


“We had scarcely got into this position when one of Jerry’s shells 
blew the wheel of D gun to pieces. The Major remembered that a wheel 
had been left behind among the debris at Salvation Corner, and he sent 
@ party over under Sergt. Heathcote to remove it and trundle it back to 
the position. It was then used to repair D gun”. (G.A.) A large 
dump on our right was set on fire, and for some days was a source of 
annoyance and danger to us when we were unloading our ammunition 
lorries. 


Already on July 6th before the big action had begun, Sergt. Heathcote, 
Macaulay, Murray and another, recently arrived in the Battery, had been 
wounded ; and on July 2\st Tinsley had been killed by a stray 4.2 shell 
as he stood at the entrance of the “ Doll’s House’. On July 28th, Smart, 
Ball and Warland were wounded, the latter so severely that he lost his leg, 
and on July 3Ist, when the main action was just beginning and we found 
ourselves in a heavy artillery counter-bombardment, Barrett was killed 
and Signrs. Sutton, G. B. Johnson and Stapleford were wounded. Among 
other casualties on this and the following days were Farminer and 
St. Johnston. ‘‘ Those of us who still had our legs to walk with followed 
the duck - boards marked ‘ Walking Wounded ’, which led to a protected 
Clearing Station situated near the town. The Doctor was dealing with 
large numbers of wounded and had no time to lose. ‘Show it! Move 
on!’ he said, which we did.” (W.J. St. J.) 


‘‘ At one time during this period,” writes the B.S.M., “the Battery 
was reduced to one-third of its normal strength, and it was found necessary 
to work it in reliefs of sixteen hours on and eight hours off the gun, for a 
period of about ten days. There was great spirit shown.” 
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On August llth A gun was shattered by a premature in the bore, 
causing nine casualties. The whole detachment were wounded, except 
Bombr. Leary who was the layer, among them being Bombr. Kirkwood, 
Gunners Webber, Purves and Waterson, and three others. The gun 
was broken in two pieces and thrown off its cradle, and lay on the ground 
' @ mass of broken metal and wires. ‘‘ And the wire flew everywhere,” 
said a No. 3, ‘‘ they were just picking it out of themselves with their 
teeth.” 


The following recalls some of the daily scenes at the Lock : 


Aug. 16th—Zero, 4 a.m. Terrific firing all along the line. Several 
prisoners passed us. ; 


Aug. 17th—5 a.m. Major Gilpin and a Lieutenant went up in 
side-car, searching for a new Battery position and O.P. at 
‘‘China Wall”, an advanced spot. Bombed while going. 
Gas on Battery at night. 


Aug. 18th—There are nineteen tanks lying stranded in front of 
us on the last battle front. 


Aug. 2lst—A tank went past us. 


Aug. 22nd—Bombardment 10 p.m. till 1 a.m. New position in 
*“ L’Ecole ” surveyed, but not taken up. 


Aug. 3lst—-B gun returned from Ordnance. Remains of A gun 
Joaded up and removed. 
(From Lieut. F. E. Gillams’ diary. ) 


Previous to July 3lst the German front line had been at Verlorenhoek, 
about five hundred yards behind the position we were eventually to occupy 
at Bavaria House. By the action of July 3lst, the enemy were expelled 
from Verlorenhoek and driven over the Frezenberg Ridge in the direction 
of Zonnebeke, and a pill-box on the top of the Ridge became our new 
O.P. “We now understood ”’, said one of the Signallers, “‘ why we were 
so badly ‘strafed’ at the Lock. When we looked back from the O.P. 
towards Ypres, we could see how easy it would be to locate a firing battery 
at our position. The Lock was under the Germans’ direct observation 
until they were driven off Frezenberg.”’ 
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The intense activity continued even after this advance. During 
the next few weeks there was a sucession of attacks and counter-attacks 
and thousands of rounds were fired. Still, time was now found for building 
bivvies along the canal banks above and below the Lock. ‘‘ Close to us 
on the right was the new plank thoroughfare called Derby Road, on which 
platoons of Infantry were always passing us. The B.S.M. and the Q.MS. 
were next to the road. Burns was opposite them, while in a bivvy on the 
other side of the road were some new arrivals from the Base—-Lancaster, 
Lucas, Lawrence, Lindsay and Littlewood. As already mentioned, 33 
Siege Battery was in position about fifty yards behind the Canal, and, 
when in action, prevented the neighbouring bivvies from lighting their 
candles. A large pond in front of the guns was used for bathing, 
until a serious accident to Corporal Tremethick gave warning that it was 
dangerous.” 


On September 8th a much needed rest was given to the personnel in 
a camp near Poperinghe, where many made their first acquaintance with 
Toc. H., and the ten days’ respite under canvas passed all too quickly. 
Several football matches were played, the results being as follows :—- 
Sept. 9th, 211 v. Brigade Staff, beaten: Sept. 10th, 211 v. Group Head- 
quarters, played at Brandhoek, won 3-nil ; Lieut. Gillams, referee : Sept. 
llth, 211 v. 49 Siege Battery, won 3-nil ; Rowley, D.-R., in goal. 


Some time before this, Lieut. L. K. Lodge had left the Battery to be 
Orderly Officer of the Group, and on Aug. 8th Lieuts. Cohen and Moran 
had gone down the line to hospital. Lieuts. A. Lloyd and F. E. Gillams 
joined us at the Lock, to be followed later by Lieuts. W. H. Stewart, 
C. R. Chadwick and C. A. Kennedy. Q.M.S. Reid had been posted as 
Sergeant-Major to another battery, and Q.M.S. Sparrow had come to 
take his place. The Battery heard with great satisfaction while it was at 
Poperinghe that Major Gilpin had been awarded the M.C. 


IV.—CORK COTTAGES: CAPTURE OF ZONNEBEKE. 


The campaign was now entering upon that tangled and bitter phase 
when, under the most trying conditions, but with a determination which 
allowed no thought of failure, the Infantry set before themselves the heroic 
task of conquering the heights of Passchendaele. No weaker purpose 
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was behind the Artillery. The British gunfire had by this time attained 
to a superiority in volume over that of the enemy, and for those behind 
the guns the campaign was assuming the appearance of a gigantic artillery 
duel. Words may recall, but they can never adequately describe, the work 
which the Battery got through during these autumn months, when it was 
occasionally firing a thousand rounds a day on counter-bombardments, 
harassing fire, creeping barrages and S.OS. calls. 


Almost immediately after coming back to the Lock, the Battery 
was transferred to the 68th H.A. Group, and the guns were moved to a 
position at Cork Cottages, a few hundred yards north of the dreaded 
‘‘ Hellfire Corner’’. The billets were a hundred yards behind the guns 
in the old zig-zagging ‘“‘ Junction Trench ”’, which had been the support 
of the British front line when the latter was (up to July 3lst) at Cambridge 
Road. These billets, which were fast becoming ruinous, were occupied 
by us for three months, when we moved into others near Menin Gate. 


Both Australians and Canadians halted near these billets on their way 
up the line. ‘‘ We well remember the arrival of the Aussies, because we 
at once had to do night guard on the Cookhouse. They encamped under 
canvas at Cavalry Farm, only two hundred yards behind us. Jerry’s 
aeroplanes Boon observed them, and some shells fell into the very centre 
of the camp.”’ Incidentally a heavy bomb was dropped into the centre 
of our line of billets, narrowly missing Gunner Jones, and the Berga DOUEE EO? 
was bombed with great regularity during this period. 


From this position the Battery sagncitel the Infantry on Sept. 26th 
in their successful capture of the village of Zonnebeke, the railway station 
only remaining in the enemy’s hands. Lieut. Gillams had been detailed 
by the Brigade to act as Forward Observation Officer, and with Corporal 
H. L. Knight he made his O.P. at Mthle on the outskirts of the village ; 
and Captain Latimer with Bombr. Cheeseborough was Liaison Officer 
with the advanced Brigade Headquarters on the Zonnebeke flat under 
the Ypres - Roulers railway ; and two Gunners were acting as volunteer 
runners from the Brigade O.P. on Frezenberg Ridge. 
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V.—BAVARIA HOUSE; CAPTURE OF PASSCHENDAELE. 


Meanwhile our Infantry attacks were forcing the enemy steadily 
back, and further moves were rendered necessary. On Oct. 4th a heavy 
bombardment was launched on the enemy’s position round Zonnebeke, 
which resulted in the capture of the whole area and of a mile beyond it. 
C. and D guns were at once taken forward to Bavaria House. 


“‘I remember going into the Bavaria House position with the first 
gun up, D. The Australian Field Artillery were all along the gully when 
we arrived, and they left next day. It was one of those glorious moonlight 
nights which made you feel ‘homesick’! We were taken in by a 
caterpillar—our first experience of them round Ypres—and we were delighted 
with the idea until it stuck in the mud about twenty-five yards from the 
actual gun position, and when daylight broke, it began to rain in torrents, 
and we had to run the gun down on planks, and the place got into such a 
state of mud that we had to wait for reinforcements. This road which 
had been used by the F.A. had looked nice and dry at night, but by the 
time the rest of the Battery got up, it was no more.” 


On Oct. 5th at 6.40 p.m., an enemy counter-attack was repulsed by 
the Artillery. On Oct. 6th at 6 a.m., A and B guns were taken forward 
to Mill Cot on Cambridge Road. The Sections remained in these two 
‘ positions, separated by about a thousand yards, in ceaseless action. On 
Oct. 8th and 9th, heavy attacks were launched, and enemy counter-attacks 
were defeated. The Section at Mill Cot was then ordered forward to 
join the Section at Bavaria House. On Oct. 10th at 2 a.m., A gun pulled 
out from Mill Cot on to the main road. 


“It was pitch dark when we started, and the road was completely 
packed with guns, lorries and transport of every description. During 
one of our frequent halts, the glow of a cigarette would indicate the presence 
of a field ammunition train, halting with their mules by the roadside. 
After four hours we reached Bavaria House, only a thousand yards from 
the place we had just left. The girdles were applied to the wheels, and the 
gun was hauled off the road to the right.” 


B gun left later, but was held up by the heavy traffic, and did not reach 
its position until Oct. 13th. On that day all the guns were together in the 
Bavaria House position behind the Frezenberg Ridge. 
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This memorable position at Bavaria House, which the Battery occupied 
until Passchendaele was captured, was about three hundred yards off the 
road. The entrance was over ground which had been turned up by the 
recent fighting, and a roadbed of corduroy and of any local material 
which could be found had to be made over which to haul the guns. Planks 
were collected from the old ‘‘ Ibex ” and “ Iberia ” trenches behind us, and 
the heaviest of these were laid down as platforms. Others were used for 
the trail and succeeded fairly well. The Number Ones’ chief difficulties 
were the slippery nature of the platforms and their tendency to sink, and 
the frequent impossibility of pulling out the guns after a long spell of firing 
without the help of other detachments. On Oct. 26th, when B gun’s trail 
was cracked by a 4.2 “‘ dud ” and the gun had to be taken to the workshops, 
it could only be pulled across the morass by the help of a passing tank. 
And the tank made sad havoc with the telephone wires in its path! 


The Cookhouse was on the brae behind the guns, and a morass which 
was crossed by duckboards lay between them. Through this ground had 
originally flowed a small stream called the Hannebeke, which fell into the 
sea at Nieupoort. Recent events had filled up the river bed and turned 
it into a marsh. 


Ammunition had to be carried by hand over long distances until a 
decauville was laid down along the hill in front of the position. The 
frequency with which the trolley left the rails, often upsetting the shells 
into the mud on either side of it, caused one of the party to exclaim, 
“Well, I wouldn’t do this job in civvy life, not for ten pounds a day!” 


We were grateful for the assistance given us at this time by some 
Canadian Light Horse, acting as a Labour party, in moving a heavy con- 
signment of shells from the dump to the gunpits. 


When all four guns were in position, Jerry began to shell this densely 
crowded area. There was a small dump of ammunition by the roadside 
near Bavaria House, the latter, a German pill-box, being full of wounded 
men. Scarcely had a lorry loaded with shells arrived, when it was set 
on fire and had to be abandoned. Field guns were coming down the 
road continuously, each one taking the risk of passing the burning 
lorry. Corporal Care went forward and warned them of the danger, but 
unfortunately a limber-wheel got jammed against one of the wheels of the 
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lorry. The following teams swung out to pass it, ony to find themselves 
as they left the road on bad ground. A hold-up resulted, and the dreaded 
explosion occurred. Corporal Care and Gunners Kidd and Smye helped to 
extricate the wounded. 


The Battery remained a month at Bavaria House, and fired almost 
continuously. While the Battery was at this position Major Gilpin 
arranged that the detachments should spend forty-eight hours on the gun 
instead of twenty-four, the relieving Sections reaching position at about 
3 p.m. This enabled everyone while at billets to get drier and cleaner 
as to boots and putties. The road to billets was along K track, a path of 
single duckboards winding over the waste past Dilly Farm. The O.P. 
parties took this track on their way up to Frezenberg Ridge, generally 
meeting half-way the Sections who were returning to billets. The latter 
used this track as being the most direct, and as enabling them to collect 
wood for the bivvies and Cookhouse. The other route between the gun 
position and billets was the main Ypres-Zonnebeke road, which was 
always a busy artery of traffic. This led past a small “ Y.M.” canteen 
and the camouflaged cistern of chlorinated drinking water which supplicd 
the needs of all the troops in the district. Twice a day four gunners, each 
with two petrol cans, used to carry the water from this cistern to the gun 
position. 


On October 18th the Battery sustained a great loss in the death of 
Bombr. G. S. Briddon, who was fatally wounded by a shel] while standing 
behind the guns. Gunner Frank Johnson was wounded at the same time. 
Gunner P. Howell met with a painful accident here, being severely burnt 
in a cordite fire in the bivvy of B detachment. 


Our Infantry were still about a thousand yards from Passchendaele. 
Several attempts to capture the Ridge had been made during the past 
few weeks, but none of them had been successful. Owing to the water- 
logged state of the ground, the tanks could not successfully operate, and it 
was decided to carry out a fresh attack without them in a series of three 
small jumps. The Canadians were specially brought up to carry out these 
operations, in which they were completely successful, on Oct. 26th and 30th 
and Nov. 6th, on which latter date Passchendaele village and the ground 
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beyond it fell into their hands. During this time the Battery surpassed 
all its former experiences in ceaseless gunfire, and more ammunition was 
used in a month than in any other equal period of the war.* 


On Nov. 3rd D gun, under Sergt. Phillips and Bombr. Paynter, met 
with a curious accident. ‘“‘ We had been under heavy shell-fire ’, writes 
the Sergeant, “all the previous day. At 7 p.m. a German delay-action 
shell dived under the platform underneath the right wheel, where it 
exploded and threw the gun completely over on to its back, setting fire to 
all the ammunition. Things were so hot that Lieut. Gillams had ordered 
us all, including the sentry, to take cover, so there were no casiylties. 
It was quite a unique spectacle to see a 6-inch How. on its back with its 
trail in the air; but with a picket hold-fast and a good tackle it was 
put right at daylight, the only damage, except for the marks from the 
splinters, being to the sight bars.’”’ The same explosion hurled one of the 
fused shells on to the top of the bivvy of the next gun detachment. It 
was discovered in the morning, and cautiously lifted down by Corporal 
Care. Sergt. Phillips was wounded a day or two later, and did not return 
to the Battery till the end of January. 


Following a custom which was greatly appreciated by those on the 
guns, the Brigade Padre, the Rev. H. S. Pugh, M.C., held a short Service 
in each of the gunpits on November 5th, the eve of the great bombardment, 
when prayers were said on behalf of the men in the front line and of the 
members of the four Batteries. 


On November 6th, the Battery supported the last attack on Passchen- 


daele Ridge by the Canadians and New Zealanders. The following account 
was written at the time :— 


“The day before yesterday was der Tag. The Ridge objectives were 
all captured and a little bit more, and to-day there is on the notice-board 
at billets a message from the G.O.C. 2nd Division Canadians, thanking 
the Heavy Artillery for their work, etc. 


“On Nov. 6th at 4 a.m. there was started one of those deafening 
barrages of which we have had so many lately, but it stopped at about 
4.45. Then at 5.30 it began again along the whole front, and continued 


* The number of shells fired at this time was: October, 8693 ; November, 9791] ; 
December Ist—17th, 5169. (From the B.C.A.) | 
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FREZENBERG (Ist POSITION): THE B.C, Post, 


FREZENBERG : SHELL HOLES OUTSIDE B.C. Post. 


till half past eight, by which hour, in the teeth of the rain storm, numbers 
of our Airmen were passing over us towards the front line. The action 
then tailed off on our guns to ‘ Gun-fire at Two Minute Intervals’, which 
order prevailed for practically the whole day until 3 p.m., when the Sections 
were relieved. At three, the order came from the telephone station, 
‘Empty guns, break off !’ You should have heard the cheer of the gun 
crews !. A gun having been knocked out about five days ago by a small 
German shell, the detachment assisted the others, chiefly in shell carrying 
and in pulling out.” 


VI.—FREZENBERG. 


Immediately after the Passchendaele victory, another move was ordered 
to a position on the eastern slope of Frezenberg Ridge and close to the 
Potijze-Zonnebeke road, where we took over the position and guns of 224 
Siege Battery. The Hun had marked this spot for close attention, and it 
proved to be one of the deadliest positions as regards casualties that the 
Battery ever occupied. The position, commanding a view of the whole 
of the Zonnebeke valley and of the higher ground of the Passchendaele 
Ridge beyond it, was unavoidably open to the observation of the enemy 
halloons. The landscape in every direction was a houseless, treeless 
expanse of mud and shell-holes. 


The gunners’ and telephonists’ bivvies, which were a hundred yards 
behind the guns, were German pill-boxes, originally of great strength, 
but now cracked aloft by repeated direct hits and leaking. The floors 
were full of water, and had been bridged with boards by the Germans to 
seat the occupants. The entrances, likewise full of water, were low, and 
the odour inside was distressing. Those on guard usually did some work 
with the trench-pump, but the water never subsided. 


Access between these bivvies and the guns was over and round a 
honeycomb of shell-holes, the surfaces of which could only be seen at night 
under the flashes of other guns. Two at least of our personnel went shoulder 
deep into them. 

The B.C. Post was in a concrete hut which was thought to have been 
a German first-aid station. One morning a 5.9 shell burst at the door of 
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the eastern compartment, without however injurying any of its occupants, 
Capt. Latimer, Lieut. Gillams, R. Tulloch, A. Clark and H. W. Brown, 
—though they all got a “ shake ”’. 


It was not long before the Battery began to suffer some severe 
casualties. On Nov. 9th Gunner Smye was wounded. On Nov. llth 
Gunner Hunt, a veteran who had served in the Boer War, and Gunners 
Keelan, Powell and Turner were killed at the small concrete hut near the 
road, known as the ‘“‘German Dressing Station ”’, and seven others, 
including Sergt. Laity, Corporal Timms, Bombr. Paton and Gunner 
Cockerill were wounded. 


‘We were called into action between eight and nine in the morning. 
Old Fritz was very active, and the Battery reported to the B.C. Post that 
we were getting it warm, but the order came back to carry on. Things 
got worse, and we were ordered to take cover for a while. Part of C 
detachment and the whole of D went to the R.A.M.C. post on the left of 
D gun. There were some Canadian Light Infantry and some R.A.M.C. 
men in it. I was sitting at the far end of the place, but I came and sat 
in the doorway on a bale of hay, and Billy Powell sat opposite me. We 
were all joking, with Billy Powell as leader. I had not been there a moment 
when over came—(I couldn’t say what it was !)—the shell! I was thrown © 
inwards and three or four of the chaps fell on to me, and I managed to 
drag myself out. I forgot myself for a time and started running away, 
then recollected myself when I had gone a dozen yards, and came back 
to the boys. I shall never forget the sight. While getting the dressings 
ready another shell dropped quite near and shook the place. Then the 
man in charge of the post told us to help away all those who could walk, 
and I took two away to the dressing station at Frost House.” 


Rose, the Battery Cook for many months, who had never returned 
to billets since we came to Bavaria House, was buried under the metal 
and sandbags of the Cookhouse on Nov. 16th, and severely injured, the 
same shell wounding Sergts. Bennett and Bishop, while Bombr. T. Cook 
had a narrow escape. Signaller Black was wounded at the telephone 
behind the guns on Nov. 16th, and Pengelly was gassed the next day, and 
Duncan Cameron, who had succeeded Rowley as despatch-rider early in 
October, was taken ill with trench fever. Bombr. Ortelli and Gunner 
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F. A. Lucas were killed, and Cox, Lawrence and Dick Matthews were 
wounded, the latter losing his leg, near the pill-boxes on Nov. 2lst. More 
than once a gun broke down through the over-heating of the mushroom 
or the failure of the firing pin, and “ Tiffy ” Hardy had the unpleasant job 
of getting it ready for action again under heavy shell-fire. 


The O.P. at this time was at Abraham Heights. On Nov. 20th Lieut. 
A. Gratton, M.M., and Signaller J. Jones met their deaths at this O.P., 
Signaller H. W. Brown being with them at the time. Lieut. Gratton 
had served as a Corporal at Group H.Q., R.G.A., during 1915 and 1916, 
and in June of the latter year had been awarded the M.M. “ for consistently 
good work in maintaining communications during many months, and for 
gallant service in repairing broken telephone wires under heavy shell-fire.”’ 
Signaller Jones, who was severely wounded in the thigh and succumbed to 
his injuries two days later, had been but a very short time in the 
Battery. 


By this time twenty-one members of the Battery had been killed 
and over one hundred had been wounded. It was learnt with regret 
while we were at Frezenberg, that Captain Isaacs, who had been with the 
Battery for a short time at Aldershot before being posted as Adjutant to a 
Group, had recently met his death in a fire at his Brigade Headquarters 
in the ramparts of Ypres, not far from our billets. | 


While billets were at Hellfire Corner several reinforcements reached 
the Battery. On Nov. Ist a Signal Section reinforcement arrived, consisting 
of Signallers Reeman, Callaway, Dawson, Fred Wetton, Jack Jones and 
four others. On Nov. 28th a party of N.C.O.’s joined us, comprising 
Sergts. Corps and Moore, Corpls. J. H. Jewkes and C. T. Houghton, and 
Bombrs. J. Wade, J. Kelly and A. Wakefield. A day or two later came 
Gunners W. Butler, Jimmy Andrews and J. I. Kaine. Gunner (later 
Corporal) G. F. King “‘ crept round Hellfire Corner’ for the first time on 
Nov. 30th. 


Another O.P., known to many as “ O Pip Emma ’’, was being manned 
at this time by the Brigade at Hillside, situated on the Passchendaele Ridge 
about one mile south of the village, and in advance of Abraham Heights. 
This was the only O.P. from which it was possible to observe the enemy’s 
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position in Moorslede. None of the officers and telephonists will forget the 
weary trudge along the duckboards between billets and Hillside, nor the 
chilly twenty-four hours of duty in that much-strafed pill-box ! 


Karly on Dec. 28th, while going up to Hillside O.P. to take over, Lieut. 
Gillams met with a serious mishap. To avoid some heavy shelling he 
was forced to leave the track and take the party by a short cut to the 
O.P. over the snow. In doing so he went through the frozen surface of a 
deep shell-hole, and returned! next morning to billets with trench fever. 
After five days’ illness at billets, he was sent down the line by Doctor 
Limauro, and remained several months in hospital in England. It was 
regretted in-the Battery that he was not able to rejoin it. 


Fortunately for the Battery, a re-arrangement took place after a few 
weeks’ occupation of this much exposed area, and on December 5th, with 
great relief, it was shifted to a quieter and more comfortable position 
higher up the ridge and close to Frost House, using the gunpits which had 
recently been vacated by another battery of our Group, the 8th Canadian 
(8-inch) Siege Battery. 


Behind the guns was a pill-box large enough to hold the B.C. Post, 
the telephonists and the gun detachments. The wireless, at that time 
being operated by Youett and Roger Gilmour, was also housed in it. This 
pill-box, except in the severest rain,when it leaked, was of great convenience 
and strength. It withstood many direct hits when Jerry used the night 
to cover us with gas shells, and it was the scene of much lively talk when 
in mid-winter the duties of the gun were not excessive. 


The billets at Hellfire Corner, which we had occupied since the guns 
first went to Cork Cottages, had by this time become flooded and unin- 
habitable, and on Dec. 14th they were exchanged for pleasanter ones on 
the site of a ruined sugar factory, near the famous ‘Suicide Corner ”’, 
and opposite the City Cemetery. A Nissen hut was erected here as a 
reading room and canteen—the tables, concealed under army blankets, 
consisting of a 9.2 gun platform—-and it was well supplied with papers 
from Blighty. Christmas and the following day were kept in time-honoured 
fashion with feasting and merriment, Bombr. Osmund being in charge of 
the Cookhouse, and the “ Bang Boys ” gave us two of their splendid enter- 
tainments. Many members of the Battery now received their coveted and 
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well-earned fortnight’s leave, and the keenness of the Q.M.S. and Jimmy 
Webster, the Battery Storeman, to send them all home looking clean and 
spruce was only less remarkable than the mysterious way in which they 
succeeded in doing so. 

Previous to December, 1917, all Siege Batteries had been attached 
to H.A. Groups, a system under which the component batteries were 
frequently changing. In this month the Groups were converted into 
Brigades, with certain batteries attached to them on a permanent footing. 
This change was effected while “‘ 211 ”’ was under the command of Lieut.- 
Col. W. Bridges, who had held the command of 68th Group since July, 
with Captain C. W. Glover as Adjutant; and the three 6-inch How. 
Batteries, “‘ 168 ’’ (six guns), “114 ”’ (six guns), both of which had occu- 
pied positions round Salvation Corner before we arrived there, and our 
own (four guns), together with “25” (8-inch How., four guns), became 
the permanent units of 68th Brigade. Towards the end of January, 1918, 
Col. C. W. Swinton, D.S.O., succeeded to the command of the Brigade, 
and took it through the remaining campaigns of the war. Under Col. 
Swinton an esprit de corps arose in the Brigade which had not been 
possible under the earlier system, and the four Batteries remained on 
friendly terms until the close of hostilities. The Batteries had their 
signs painted on their lorries, guns, and equipment, that of “‘ 211” being 
‘The Tatler ’’, copied from the well-known periodical of that name. 

For a special purpose, more distant targets had to be engaged, and 
in the beginning of February a forward position to hold.a Section of guns 
was reconnoitred. Work was commenced at once on the position near 
Bremen Redoubt, lying in a waste of mud near Zonnebeke, far up the 
“ Judah’ track and beyond the twin pill-boxes, ‘“Cascara”’ and 
“Sagrada ’’, A and B guns were brought forward by light railway, and 
pulled into position over a track engineered by Sergt. Massey. This was 
the most advanced siege gun position in the Passchendaele area. At the 
same time a rear position had been built a mile behind billets and was 
being guarded by Gunners M. H. Lindsay and J. T. Phipps, but needless 
to say it was not used until the Germans opened their offensive in the 
following March. 

“Some silent field guns lay just behind us in this forward position, 
and close to the detachments’ bivvy were the remnants of one of them which 
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had recently come to grief. We caught three rabbits in this lonely region.” 
On Feb. 17th, those on duty had a visit from General A. Ellershaw, G.O.C. 
Corps, H.A., who congratulated the Battery upon having brought the two 
guns into action in such a position. 


This proved to be the last of the many positions which the Battery 
built and occupied during its nine months’ strenuous work in the 
Ypres Salient. Towards the end of February, orders were received to 
pull out to another area, and it was without any feelings of regret that the 
Battery bade good-bye to Ypres. 


68tH H.A. GROUP. 
December 25th, 1917. 


H.Q. STAFF: 

0.C.: Lt.-Col. W. Bridges, R.A. 

_ Adjutant: Capt. C. W. Glover. 

Orderly Officer: Lieut. H. J. Guntrip. 

Signalling Officer: Lieut. H. J. Porter, M.C. 

Ammunition Officer (with Corps): Lieut. A. J. Champion. 

Ammunition Officer : Lieut. Jephson. 

Medical Officer : Lieut. L. Limauro, M.C., U.S.A. 
BATTERIES. 

Two 4.5-in. Howitzers, R.F.A. 

114 Siege Battery (Major K. V. B. Benfield, D.S.0., M.C.) 

168 Siege Battery (Major W. Cam, M.C.) 

211 Siege Battery (Major W. J. Gilpin, M.C.) 

25 60-pounder Battery 

122 60-pounder Battery 

8 (8-in.) Canadian Battery (Major Prowse) 

20 (6-in.) Canadian Battery (Major Prowse) 


FREZENBERG O.P, 


FREZENBERG O.P. 
Lieut. Barclay, 168 S.B. 
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The Retreat. 


I—PERONNE AND ROISEL. 


EAVING its guns at Ypres, the Battery left on February 22nd for 
[ Poperinghe, where it took over those of 31 Siege Battery. It 
entrained next day for Péronne, and reached its destination in about 
twenty-four hours. On detraining at the railhead the Battery marched 
to the town and parked the guns in the Square. Being open to enemy 
observation from the air, the guns were moved next day two miles south 
of the town to Eterpigny. Billets were found in a large and battered house 
in “‘ The Strand ’’, containing plenty of books and children’s toys scattered 
over the floors. Fires were soon blazing up the flues, most of which were 
damaged, and it is remarkable that we did not add to the destruction of 
the building by burning it down. 

Péronne was in a ruinous state, having been captured by the Germans 
in 1914, and destroyed by them before its re-occupation by the British 
on March 18th, 1917. The entry of the 1/8 Royal Warwickshires on the 
latter occasion was commemorated on a small notice-board, which was 
still standing in the Square near our guns. 

The Battery thence proceeded to Roisel. Work was immediately 
started on a position, and the guns were soon housed in their pits and ready 
for action. This Battery position, being 8,000 yards from the front line, 
was ‘in reserve’, and was so held for eventualities on the new principle 
of defence in depth. 

What did we do during these three weeks at Roisel ? We built some 
model gunpits, bowered in greenery, and some comfortable bivvies beside 
them, that of No. 1 Section having a double set of three-storied bunks, 
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constructed by Sergt. Novel and St. Johnston, and a signboard ‘‘ Home 
from Home ”’ over its entrance. We also established an O.P. in Ronssoy, 
and started work on a dug-out beneath it. Signrs. Dawson and Gumbrill 
put fireplaces into several of the quarters, and Bombr. Cramond supplied 
all that was necessary in the Battery canteen. George Green laid out a 
vegetable garden near the officers’ bivvies, and a football match between 
the Right Half-Battery (with J. P. Blackburn as centre-forward) and the 
Left Half-Battery, the result of which has not been recorded, was played 
on March llth. A large Y.M.C.A. hut was on our left, where the con- 
certs were frequent and excellent. 


When not on the guns we lived under canvas, close to some huts which 
held a battalion of Lancashires. Parties went up at night to lay cables, 
each man being responsible for digging a cubic yard of earth. Being in 
the dark the pickaxes were dangerous, and Dennett had to go down the 
line with an injury in his back. The days however were not strenuous, 
the chief attention being given to gas drill under Lieut. Martin. We worked 
and marched in our respirators in preparation for coming possibilities. 


Several officers had joined the Battery in the past few months: 
Lieuts. F. Martin, J. S. Nicholas, R. B. Hannen, G. F. Davies and L. G. 
Fowler. Major Gilpin was sent to Corps H.A. to undergo a Brigade Major’s 
course, and Lieut. A. Lloyd went to Brigade as Orderly Officer. 


R. G. Lancaster and W. F. Spratling left the Battery at Roisel for 
England, the former entering the Officer Training School, R.A., at 
Maresfield, and the latter going to that at Trowbridge. 


The balance of power might have seemed at this time to have changed 
indisputably in favour of the Germans. The Americans had been for nearly 
a year in the war, but had not yet been able to put any troops into the 
fighting line. Russia had been out of the war for a year, and the German 
armies on the Western Front had been strengthened by the addition of 
a million and a half men. It was not surprising therefore that there were 
many rumours abroad of the enemy’s offensive plans, which kept everyone 
in a state of tension. 


The 68th Brigade was at this time in the 19th Cavalry Corps of the 
Fifth Army, and close to our French Allies. The Germans chose this 
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point of junction for their attack, on the assumption that it might contain 
a weakness through which they could penetrate to Amiens. With an 
overwhelming numerical superiority they succeeded in forcing their way 
through the British lines and causing them to withdraw, and in the retreat, 
which was in effect a hard fought rear-guard action lasting fourteen days, 
211 Siege Battery retired from Roisel to Boves, a distance of thirty-five 
miles. 


Il.—RETREAT TO BOVES. 


The long expected enemy attack broke with a terrific bombardment 
at 4.30 a.m. on Thursday, March 21st. At first we were merely conscious 
of the thunder of the enemy artillery. Then high-velocity shells began to 
come over and explode around us. Bombr. Murray, who was in charge of 
the guard that night, received orders to warn all hands to “ stand by ”’. 


Hearing the gentle crunch of gas shells, we waited in our gas masks 
until, at 6 o’clock, action was called, and the fusing of the shells began. 
There was no firing however until eleven o’clock, by which time the 
advancing enemy had been definitely located. Among the first to be 
wounded was Bombr. Heller, the layer of D gun. 


Early that morning Lieut. Kennedy, with Signrs. Reeman and Callaway, 
and Bombr. Pascoe and Gunner J. Donkin as runners, went up to the O.P. 
at Ronssoy to relieve Lieut. Chadwick and Signrs. Cook and Brown, having 
to use their respirators to pass through the barrage. After a short rest 
in the O.P., Lieut. Kennedy and the runners went out in the dense fog 
to collect information, but had not gone far when they found themselves 
under rifle fire at close range, Bombr. Pascoe receiving a bullet in his thigh, 
and Gunner Donkin being more seriously wounded. Being cut off from 
the O.P. they made a detour and returned to the Battery with such 
information as they had gathered. The party manning the O.P., Lieut. 
Chadwick and the four signallers, were at the same time surrounded and 
taken prisoners. 
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The following is from one who was in the O.P. :— 


** At 4.30 a.m. Cook and Brown found all the lines to the Battery 
were ‘diss’, and they went out to repair them, but owing to the barrage 
raging they abandoned the job without hope at 5.30. About 8.30 a.m. 
Lieut. Chadwick, with Cook and Brown, tried again, and got into the valley, 
but they were fired at by some machine guns, and had to creep along the 
open for two hundred yards to get into safety. The Germans were first 
seen by us at 8.30 a.m. in the Templeux chalk quarries.” 


The following is from one of the O.P. relieving party :— 


‘For several days before March 21st we had been expecting a 
German attack, and the signallers were daily patrolling the lines to the O.P., 
which was at Ronssoy. At the O.P., which was not completed, a sap had 
been dug some feet in the ground and then a few feet to the left, giving room 
for four or five men to stand. On the 21st Reeman and Callaway were to 
go to the O.P. with Lieut. Kennedy at 7 a.m. for twenty-four hours’ duty. 
At 4.45 a.m. we were called out and told that the lines had been broken 
by the barrage, and that we were to go out on them. This order was 
cancelled, and we prepared to go to the O.P. with Lieut. Kennedy. Owing 
to the heavy shelling we did not start till about 8 o’clock, in the meantime 
having breakfast. At 8 o’clock we got into a lorry, with Bombr. Pascoe 
and Donkin as runners. The lorry took us as far as St. Emile, and we 
walked the rest of the way in our gas-masks. We eventually reached 
the O.P., where we found Lieut. Chadwick and Signrs. Cook and Brown, 
who were surprised to see us, thinking that we could not have got through 
the barrage. It was now about 10.30 a.m., and we were without com- 
munication with the Battery. As it was too foggy to see what was happening 
from the O.P., Lieut. Kennedy went out with the two runners to try and 
obtain information from an anti-tank battery which was near by, telling 
us to disconnect the phones and await his return. Lieut. Chadwick remained 
in charge of the O.P., with Signrs. Reeman, Cook, Brown and Callaway. 
We did not see anything more of Lieut. Kennedy, but in less than five 
minutes we heard machine-gun bullets hitting the O.P. Cook a minute or 
so previously had gone outside to see where the lines were broken, and 
came back saying, ‘The Jerries are on the top of us!’ He had hardly 
spoken when a bomb was thrown into the dug-out and exploded, and put 
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out our candle. It was immediately followed by another one, which 
however did no damage, and we then heard a voice say, ‘Come on out, 
Tommy!’ When outside we were surrounded by about fifty Germans, 
and searched. They kept us with them while they advanced, and eventually 
they retired a short distance under machine-gun fire from the crest of a 
hill. We were then handed over to other Germans, who, in spite of Lieut. 
Chadwick’s protest, made us carry machine-guns. 

‘“‘ By this time our guns had got the range, the fog having lifted. 
An aeroplane was overhead, and our shells were dropping amongst us. 
We were eventually taken behind the lines and made to carry German 
wounded in ground-sheets. We were marched back all day until about 
9 p.m., when we were put in an open-air wire cage for the night, having for 
the first time been given a drink of water. Next morning we were marched 
off again, several hundreds of us, and reached Le Cateau. During the day 
we were given water and one slice of black bread. We stayed two days at 
Le Cateau, and were then marched to Le Quesnoy, and were again put 
into wire cages, where we found other prisoners ; there must have been 
several thousands of them here. Two days afterwards we reached a 
German prison camp at Dulmen, in Westphalia, a large camp holding 
thousands. From this time we had practically nothing to eat, and by 
the time parcels arrived from home four months afterwards we were in a 
very weak and miserable state. Fellow prisoners assisted us through the 
waiting period. 

“On April 25th Cook and Brown were sent to a zinc factory at Letmathe 
in Westphalia, and Reeman and Callaway were sent to Dortmund as dustmen 


to the Corporation.” 
(H.R.C.) 


At 9 a.m., in the absence of all news, Lieut. Davies, with Sergt. Knight 
and Signrs. Polgrean, Solkhon and Kelsey, went forward from the position 
to try and communicate with the O.P. After crossing the gas-sodden 
area, they found that the infantry had retired behind the O.P., and they could 
get no further. They tapped into wires and reported to Battery, the news 
being in turn passed on to Brigade and Corps, and this was the only 
information which Corps had at the time of the front line situation. In 
the course of the morning Lieut. Fowler and Signrs. Hirons and Drew 
established another O.P. a mile and a half in front of the gun position. 
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The guns continued firing without a pause all that afternoon and most 
of the following night to hold up the enemy while our infantry withdrew. 
By Thursday evening the enemy had made a considerable advance, in spite 
of the splendid resistance put up by our troops. 


Early on Friday morning, March 22nd, the Germans renewed their 
attack, a thick fog again assisting their advance, and the retirement of our 
forces ultimately necessitated the evacuation of the position. After several 
hours’ firing the order was given to pull out. A and C guns, under Sergts. 
Novel and Moore, were limbered up to the ration lorries, which were the 
only available transport at the time, and taken about a mile down the 
road to await the detachments. 


All hands were now set to work to pull out B and D guns, under Sergts. 
Corps and Laity. Unfortunately for these two guns, especially since 
D was practically out of its gunpit, transport was unavoidably lacking, 
and as it became increasingly clear that they would have to be left behind, 
the precaution was taken of putting them out of action. Sergt. Corps 
opened the breach of B gun and burred the thread. It is remembered 
that, when the detachments were starting for the lorries, he and Jimmy 
Blackburn were seen standing on the trail delivering some vigorous blows 
on the breach-chamber with a pickaxe. Sergt. Laity treated B gun in a 
similar way and burred the thread. Gunner J. Millar, limber-gunner on 
D gun, as if to challenge the enemy to a game of hide and seek, had already 
removed and buried the mushroom head. Sergt. Laity, Corporal Care, 
and J. Millar then removed the breach-block and, carrying it by turns, 
dropped it down a well which was opposite the B.S.M.’s and Q.S.M.’s 
bivvies ; the well being, it was said, forty feet deep. These three, with 
Bombrs. Leary and Pascoe, were the last to leave the position. They 
followed the rest of the Battery and picked it up in the afternoon at 
Athies. 


** After alt the guns in the Roisel sector had ceased to fire and we were 
about to leave the position, the ominous silence of that beautiful spring 
morning was far more impressive than any bombardment we had known. 
One would even have thought that the two guns we left behind were 
wearing a sullen and begrimmed expression, in keeping with their mournful 
fate.”’ 


MENIN GATE: OFFICERS’ BILLETS. 


A. Llovd, W. H. Stewart, Brigade M.O., C. R. Chadwick, W. Latimer, 
I,. K. Lodge. 


AUBIGNy: B.C. Post. | 
C, A. Kennedy, W. Latimer, lL. G. Fowler, W. Murray (in distance}. 
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On leaving Roisel the detachments had proceeded in a body down the 
road, carrying all the rifles and kit that they could shoulder. ‘“ Though 
we started in a body several of the men gotseparated. Some were attached 
by a road officer, and were about to be drafted into an impromptu infantry 
company, but on Bombr. Tulloch explaining that they had been ordered 
to assemble with the Battery at Athies—which called forth a few warm 
words from the officer on the general uselessness of the Artillery—they 
succeeded in remaining gunners. We reached the lorries and put every- 
thing on board we could, and then climbed up ourselves and set off at a 
slow pace past Tincourt, Mons-en-Chaussée and other places, till at mid-day 
we reached Athies, where we had been ordered to rendezvous. On the 
way we passed some immense fires of duckboards and other material, which 
it would have been a pity to have given to the Boche. At a wayside petrol 
depot the corporal was giving out cans of spirit to every lorry and motor 
car that passed.”’ 


When we arrived at Athies all the natives were dressed as for Sunday, 
and were already leaving with all the goods they could take on carts and 
barrows. We halted at Athies for a while, and were passed by thousands 
of cavalry, 20th Hussars and others, going up the line. 


During the evening a further retreat was ordered, and the Somme was 
crossed at Brie, in rear of some farm tractors, just before the triple bridges 
were blown up by our Engineers. We slept three hours in the pulverised 
village of Licourt, and in the morning we moved into a position one mile 
east of the village. “‘ This position commanded an extensive view of the 
surrounding country, showing a battlefield very different from that of the 
Ypres Salient. Instead of the mud, water, and pill-boxes of stationary 
warfare, we witnessed the more picturesque action of a war of movement 
on dry ground under warm sunshine. Batteries moved easily into position 
on a dry surface, and mounted despatch-riders were seen galloping over the 
open country ”. Before fire was opened, however, the guns were ordered 
back from this position to Pertain, which was reached in the evening. 


Just before we left Licourt most of the ammunition was picked up 
under very heavy shell fire, and carried back to the lorries five hundred 
yards behind the guns. All ranks shouldered a shell, Corporal Jewkes 
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managing to bring back two! A small party was sent back later with a 
lorry to pick up the remaining shells, but they found that the road had 
become an infantry position. 


At Pertain the Battery was heavily engaged upon the Somme approaches 
from a position within a disused quarry near the village Crucifix. A large 
farmhouse in the village was used for billets. Next morning, March 24th, 
Jimmy Blackburn was fatally wounded on A gun while we were in action 
and was carried to a Clearing Station a mile or so hehind the Battery. 


The guns continued in action until the enemy attacked and crossed 
the Somme at 3 p.m., and they were then taken back to Méharicourt, 
a once picturesque village entirely ruined, where we had the advantage 
of some wooden huts to rest in. 


While ‘‘ 114’, who were on our left at Pertain, were registering their 
fire on the bridge over the Somme at Béthencourt, their intention was 
noticed by an aeroplane observer who was scouting overhead. The latter 
dropped a message down to the 0.C.: “ You are firing well on the target, 
but I cannot see your bursts well enough to pin-point. Fire in your own 
time, I will send corrections if possible.” The corrections were then reported 
by wireless. ‘‘ 114” was the last battery of any to leave this neighbourhood, 
and did not do so until 7 p.m., when the retiring infantry were passing them 
and they had no more ammunition to fire. (From Lieut. E. F. Daubercies, 
of “114 ”’.) 


At Méharicourt a rumour came that the Germans were approaching 
the village on the road in front of us. As a precaution a neighbouring 
battery sent forward a Lewis gun party, but it proved to be unnecessary. 
We carried on as usual. Many misleading reports having been spread on 
our side of the line by German agents, the O.C. and the Sergt.-Major 
came round the Sections that evening to tell them how to deal with any 
rumour-mongers who might come within reach of the Battery. 


At 4 a.m. next morning, the 25th, a move forward of several kilometres 
was made to Punchy, to support a contemplated counter-attack by the 
French, and the guns were busy for several hours. The counter-attack 
however did not take place, and the withdrawal of our infantry made our 
position untenable. 
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“* 168 ”? had been in action at Omiecourt, a hamlet in front of us on our 
left, when they found that the enemy was rapidly advancing upon them. 
They pulled out as the infantry was retiring through their position, and we 
watched them being shelled as they tore down the road in front of us 
towards Punchy. 


The Battery was for a time out of touch with Brigade, and the O.C. 
had to glean information from a neighbouring Infantry Brigade. It was 
not known till later that while we were occupying our position by the 
roadside the enemy was within half a mile of it. He was firing salvoes 
at us over open sights, and we had to limber up hurriedly and return again 
to Méharicourt. Just as we had got under way Gunner Felts, who was 
riding on the trail of A gun, was struck by a splinter and had to be hauled 
up into the lorry. 


At Méharicourt we again fell in with the procession of farm tractors 
which we had last seen at Brie. They were still determined not to be over- 
taken by the enemy. 


While we were at this village, as though to divert our minds from 
serious things, a Frenchman came and loudly complained to Captain Latimer 
that someone had stolen his “ marmite ’’, or saucepan. Investigation was 
ordered and it was found in the officers’ mess. No one blamed Gunner 
Coombe. 


““ Food was scarce and we had to use what we could find. A calf was 
dispatched, and several tame rabbits and chickens helped our immediate 
needs. Three canaries were rescued and adopted by the Sergeants’ mess. 
Although the French had left the village, an old couple had remained behind 
in their cellar, knowing, perhaps, that by so doing, apart from shells, they 
would keep their home intact. They sold us some vin rouge at exorbitant 
prices. In the course of the day we were surprised to see a well-dressed 
girl walking down the road towards C gun, apparently undismayed by the 
war ; but she turned out to be the ever-cheerful ‘ Horace ’ Owen.” 


The guns were hardly in action again when orders came to retire still 
further, and the night was spent on the road. A position was found east 
of Caix Wood, on the road running between the villages of Caix and 
Le Quesnel, facing an open space which, according to a French notice- 
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board, had been a balloon station. Fourteen guns of the Brigade were in 
line with one another at this position. Some of us slept in the wood 
behind the guns, and others occupied the Caix Hospital, where some good 
blankets were found and annexed. Here we first met the Allied reinforce- 
ments, four Frenchmen spending some time with us on the guns. 


Meantime the enemy had paused in his attack, and two days were spent 
in action in this position, where we were for a time secure. We afterwards 
heard that the line in front of us was very lightly held, and the fire of the 
three Batteries had undoubtedly given the enemy a false impression of our 
strength. Lieut. L. G. Fowler was acting as Liaison Officer during this 
time at the headquarters of the 73rd Infantry Brigade at Warvillers. 


Colonel Swinton writes of this position: ‘‘ For a short period while 
we were at Caix there occurred an instance of perfect liaison with the 
infantry. There were three Batteries of the Brigade in line, in touch by 
telephone with the forward troops of the three Infantry Brigades covering 
the front. The 68th Brigade was in communication with Corps and with 
three Divisions. Such moments of harmony were rare during the Retreat. 
This was due to the energetic work of Lieut. H. J. Porter, M.C., Brigade 
Signalling Officer.” 

On Wednesday night, March 27th, Corporal G. F. King and two gunners, 
M. H. Lindsay and F. Dawson, were sent up to some cross-roads to intercept 
despatch-riders for news of the enemy. It was the unpleasant experience 
of some of us during the Retreat to lose the Battery ; Corporal King 
explains how it was avoided on this occasion. ‘The previous day I had 
been sent up with a note to Lieut. Fowler. As I thought that I might have 
occasion to destroy it, I had opened it and read the contents—‘ Should the 
Battery be gone on your return, the next position will be the east end of 
Hangard, via Le Quesnel.’ Plenty of stuff was flying about, so we sat 
under, or rather scratched holes in, a bank for shelter. I stopped several 
D.R.’s during the night, but none had any news. At 7 a.m., 
having no rations, we decided to make tracks for Caix. When we reached 
the wood the Battery had gone, and French infantry were fast digging 
trenches where the guns had stood. It was then that I surprised my 
companions by telling them that I knew just where to find the Battery, 
and we arrived at Hangard about mid-day.” 
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Orders had reached the Battery before it was light to limber up and - 
withdraw to Hangard. The 7th Corps on our left had by a mistaken order 
retired five miles behind us, leaving the left flank of the 19th Corps exposed 
by a five mile gap. The Battery left Caix at 4.30 a.m. 


“We had an exciting adventure on the way to Hangard. At the 
Le Quesnel cross-roads we naturally turned to the right, that is westwards, 
though we should have turned to the left. In swinging round to clear the 
corner, the driver went too far to the left, and the lorry was ditched. With 
the thought of the advancing Germans there was a hustle to get out and 
about again, but this was extremely difficult, since the curve of the train 
had locked the lorry, limber and gun together in a solid piece, and the ditch 
held us fast. All efforts to lift the lorry or push it vertical failed. Fortu- 
nately we had a ’tiffie with us. After wrestling vainly with the coupling 
bolt of the lorry, he removed the pin of the drawbar of the gun. We then 
gradually worked loose, turned round and made for Hangard.”’ 


Long before the Battery’s arrival in Hangard, Captain Latimer was 
already choosing a position there hehind a row of houses on the north slope 
of the town. He was interrupted by a night-capped and irate citizen, 
who announced himself as the Mayor. The O.C. intimated that the Battery 
would shortly arrive and that the enemy was not far behind it. ‘‘ Mais non ! ” 
he said, “‘ Impossible ! Impossible!’ But he was not long in finding that 
it was only too true, and he was the first to leave the village. At 8 a.m. 
the Battery took up a position on a steep field at the back of the Town Hall. 
This building had about twenty large windows, and nearly every pane of 
glass was broken by the first round from the guns, and several] astonished 
faces came to the windows to see what had happened. 


It was perhaps a compliment to the British that these simple peasants 
felt keen disappointment, amounting sometimes to indignation, when they 
grasped the plain fact of our retreat. The proprietors of the farm where 
we halted in Hangard had packed their effects on two or three wagons 
in readiness for departure, and were afraid or disinclined to give us any 
assistance. It was after they had all left and we were ourselves about to 
be ejected by the Hun, that we helped ourselves to some of the things they 
left behind, and for two days added veal to our stew. It must be recorded 
that “114,” having already found two good cows at Epenancourt which 
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they were loath to leave behind for the Hun, had removed them in a lorry, 
and maintained a dairy until on May 30th one of them was wounded 
by a shell splinter, and the other was then given back to the “ civvies’”’ at 
Camon. 


We had a few hours’ rest here in the barn on an ample bedding of 
hay, and the Sergeant-Major came round to see that we were well fixed, and 
advised us to get some sleep. While here we heard the encouraging rumour 
of the fall of Lille, the first piece of external news we had received since we 
began the Retreat, and it caused some discussion. But whether it had been 
true or not its effect would have been slight, for the Battery never lost its 
cheerful spirits. It is recalled with what amusement everybody in the 
farmyard used their rifles upon a German airman, who, flying low to inspect 
the Hangard situation, crossed and re-crossed us more than once with a 
fine indifference to the thousands of bullets which were following him. He 
got safely away, and we hoped he enjoyed the sport as much as we did. 


Hangard was a congested quarter on the road of retirement, and the 
village Church was being used as a hospital. On Friday, March 29th, the 
enemy was again pushing vigorously, and the infantry were coming down 
the road from the villages of Demuin and Aubercourt, simply driven back 
by superior numbers. Lieut. Hannen and eight runners had been out in 
the morning to make a communication train with the front line. ‘ As we 
sheltered from the rain against a mangel pit Lieut. Hannen revolvered 
an excellent hare, and I carried it up to the ‘ thin front line’, which 
consisted of a single trench occupied by a sprinkling of infantry. As we 
walked along it an officer told us that the ‘movement’ we could see in 
the opposite wood was the Hun! I got back to Hangard with this news 
—and the hare—having been unable to pick up any of the other runners 
on the way.” 


The Battery continued firing until the afternoon, when a direct attack 
was made on the village itself and we had to pull out the guns in a hurry. 
A fresh position was found in front of Gentelles Wood, near the village of 
that name, with Villers-Bretonneux on our far left, and the guns, which 
were astride of the road, at once opened and maintained an intense gun-fire. 
We remained two days in this position, during which the Battle of Hangard 
was fought, and the village was almost entirely obliterated. 
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But reinforcements had by this time been hurried up to strengthen 
the line. Forty men joined the Battery at Gentelles Wood, and we were © 
passed by a number of French infantrymen, and although the fighting 
round Villers-Bretonneux had not yet reached its most critical stage, the 
Battery was not called upon to make any more hurried retirements. 


Owing to changes in the Corps front the Battery was ordered on the 
morning of April 2nd to go further south, to a position on the road 
between Thézy and Bertheaucourt, but it had not got into action there 
before a reshuffling took place, and in the course of the night the guns, 
again at their full strength of four, were brought into action in an orchard, 
the property of M. Delcourt, behind the railway embankment west of 
the village of Fouencamps. 


There were some moments of intense excitement here when an enemy 
aeroplane came over the railway embankment, flying very low, while we 
were all manning the ropes. He disappeared in the mist and then returned. 
We were at the mercy of his machine-gun had he chosen to use it, and we 
thought afterwards that he must have lost his bearings. 


From the position in this orchard the Battery supported on April 4th 
the defence by the Australians of Villers-Bretonneux, the “ Battle of the 
Fourth ” as it has been called. This date marks the culmination of the 
enemy’s Great Offensive. If he could have captured and held Villers- 
Bretonneux, he could have commanded Amiens and effectually separated 
the French and British armies, and the Channel Ports would then have 
been at his mercy. It was not surprising then that his attack on Villers- 
Bretonneux was fiercely pressed with al] the resources at his disposal. The 
4th Australian Division were holding this sector, and only when next day 
the Germans finally withdrew were they assured of their victory. ‘‘ The 
Battle of the Fourth ” was one of the most important engagements of the 
war. 


On the night of the 4th orders came to pull out at once, as we were in 
a bottle neck position between the rivers Avre and Luce; and the guns 
after a fearful struggle in the mud were taken a considerable distance 
back to Boves Wood. Next morning there was another change, and the 
guns were moved forward into the outskirts of Boves village where, to 
compensate the Gunners for their recent exertions, they were put in reserve, 
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and the Battery enjoyed a few days’ rest. The Brigade was now transferred 
to the Third Corps, and it is pleasing to record that, on handing it over, 
the 19th Cavalry Corps published an Order thanking the Heavy Artillery 
for their devoted service. 


On March 30th billets had been found in Boves, and the Battery received 
eleven bags of accumulated mail. ‘These billets however were in an un- 
pleasant line of hostile fire, and they were moved on April 5th into a 
laundry in another part of the village. The Officers were in the Café des 
Pécheurs and the Sergeants in a small house close by. ‘‘ Even now our 
first night’s rest was rudely disturbed by a lorry full of ammunition catching 
fire in the street. As most of us were sleeping in the long upper loft, 
within twenty-five yards of the blaze, the situation was at once scen to be 
alarming, so we turned out and quelled the mischief.” 


Meanwhile a party had left the Battery. ‘‘ About twenty of us, in- 
cluding Sergt. Massey, Corporal Bates, Bombr. Gomm, Gunner Littlewood, 
and others, had been sent from Caix Wood to report to Corps H.Q. for the 
purpose of supplying shortages in other batteries. No sooner had we reached 
the place we were ordered to than we were told that Corps had retired, 
and three times we had to follow them to their new headquarters. In 
Amiens we found shelter in a café. The city was getting its share of the 
general attack, and at 2 a.m. a bomb crashed down and removed the wall 
of the house in which we were lying. An officer who was sleeping next 
door came to see if anyone had been hurt, but all was well with us. We at 
last found Corps at Rumigny, by which time the line had become steady, 
and much to our relief we were not distributed among the other batteries. 
We were with “211 ” again in the Fouencamps orchard.” 


On April 9th the guns were again taken forward and put into action 
astride the railway immediately north of Fouencamps, where they remained 
till the end of the month. 


On April 10th took place the great bombardment which drove the enemy 
out of Hangard. At 7 p.m. he had entered the village ; at 3 a.m. he was 
out of it. Our Artillery had been reinforced by many French ‘ Seventy- 
fives”, and a French anti-aircraft gun was for a time in action behind 
D gun. “The sound of this artillery action was truly heartening. All 
the batteries opened, and instantly we knew that our forces had been re- 
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stored to the old scale. The roar went rolling on with an intensity we had 
not known since we left the Salient, and it had a peculiarly encouraging 
effect upon everybody.” (Krom a letter.) 


Early on April 24th, however, the Germans vigorously assaulted and 
recaptured both Hangard and Villers-Bretonneux. As the possession of . 
the ridge by the enemy would have endangered Amiens, its recapture was 
imperative. After the Battle of the Fourth the Australians had been relieved, 
but they were immediately recalled into the line and reached it after nightfall. 
Next morning the 13th and 15th Australian Brigades, with the Third Corps 
Divisions, delivered such a counter-attack on Villers-Bretonneux that the 
enemy was permanently driven out of the town. The fate of Hangard 
was less happy. The counter-attack by the French failed, and the town 
remained in the enemy’s possession until the opening of the Great Offen- 
sive on August 8th. 


The O.P. parties, who had been using the old Boves Castle for obser- 
vation until it was exchanged for another on the high ground overlooking 
Castel, again had most of the adventures, and during the attack of April 
24th Lieut. Wheatley, Bombr. Mahoney (who with Bombrs. Smith and 
R. E. Sell had fallen in with the Battery during the Retreat), and Signr. 
F. Wetton were all slightly wounded on their way down. 


In one of the actions at our last Boves position there was an outside 
premature on B gun, which most unfortunately wounded Sergt. Corps, 
and ultimately resulted in his death in hospital. Gunner Hadleigh was 
wounded at the same time. Sergeant Corps had served for many months 
in 221 Siege Battery, chiefly round Arras, before he joined “211” in 
November, 1917. 


Although we had plenty of firing here and there were many S.O.8. 
calls to answer, the excitement of the strenuous days of ‘‘ The Retreat ” 
was absent, and conditions soon reverted to those of the old stationary 
warfare. A quiet time on the guns, and some hot baths in the laundry 
tubs at billets under the management of Gunner Seddon, afforded a 
pleasant change for all. 


There was some brisk action on the guns when, in a “‘ Ten Minutes’ 
Gun-fire ’’, D Sub fired twenty-six rounds, and A Sub claimed the record 
of forty-two. D protested that they were using fuses with safety caps, 
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while A had ordinary fuses. A replied that their quick release gear was 
not working. So the Officer who was on duty declared a draw. At times 
when duty became easier and the fish were rising in the ponds in front 
of us, we bombed the water and fried what we caught for supper. 


HiI.— HALLENCOURT. 


On April 29th the French took over this part of the line, and at 10.30 
p.m. the Battery pulled out for rest and refitting. Travelling via Amiens, 
Saleux, where we halted two days in the waterproof factory, Breilly, 
Picquigny and Crouy, the four Batteries of the Brigade reached Hallen- 
court on May 2nd, where comfortable billets were allocated. 


The Brigade was inspected on May 6th by Major-General C. E. D. 
Budworth, C.B., C.M.G., Commanding Royal Artillery, Fourth Army, who 
expressed in very warm terms his appreciation of its work during the 
Retreat. 


During the sojourn at Hallencourt, drill and fatigues were cut down 
to a minimum, and the men were given a thorough rest. The Battery 
was photographed, sports were held, and excursions to Abbeville and 
Tréport were arranged, for which the weather was at it best. That pleasant 
sojourn with the French folk of Hallencourt, by whom we were received 
with so much friendliness, will not easily be forgotten. 


The following reminiscence of the Retreat is worthy of record in the 
history of the Battery :— | 

“The 68th Brigade received thirty-three honours and rewards for 
its services during the Retreat, thirteen of which were gained by the 
Brigade Columns, R.A.S.C., and seven were gained by the Battery. 
Intimation was later received by Captain W. Latimer and Lieut. G. F. 
Davies that they had been awarded the M.C. 


“From March 21st till April 5th, the Brigade was supporting in turn 
the following Divisions :—the 66th; the 50th; the 8th; the 24th and 
20th at Caix, “211” being on that occasion with the 73rd Infantry 
Brigade, “168 ” with the 72nd and ‘ 114” with the 17th, respectively ; 
the 50th ; the 39th; the 24th and 20th again at Gentelles Wood ; the 
6lst ; and the French. 
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‘‘The number of rounds fired at the different positions between the 
same dates was as follows: Roisel (four guns), 1306; Pertain (two guns) 
130; Punchy, 133 ; Méharicourt, 37 ; Caix Wood, 267; Hangard, 168 ; 
Bois de Gentelles, 524 ; Fouencamps (at first two guns, later full comple- 
ment), 530. Total 3095 rounds. 


“The Column did magnificent work in keeping the Batteries supplied 
with ammunition. The drivers were beset with the difficulty of finding 
their way through unfamiliar roads to positions from which the Batteries 
were always moving. Owing to their skilful organization, the guns never 
went short. 


“The Ration-Bombardier, H. Simpson, never failed to find the 
Battery. It was noticed that stew got rarer as the Retreat grew quicker, 
until the food reached the Battery already cooked! Nobody minded. 
We blessed our benefactors behind the line. 


‘“‘ The Cookhouse staff, under the capable direction of ‘‘ The Quarter ”’, 
F. Sparrow, had a difficult time. With less sleep than any of the Battery 
personnel, they had to keep their fires burning and be ready to take up 
their boilers ut a moment’s notice. Yet they were never far away and 
never failed in their engagements. 


“Though perhaps some of us were alarmed, the best of spirits 
prevailed, and we followed the lead of the Old Soldiers in the Battery 
who were conspicuous for their calmness in every stage of the crisis. Such 
facts as these have their place among the memories of the Retreat.”’ 


DEFENSE 
DENTREE 


COMPREE 


On a doorway in Camon. 
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VI. 


Summer in Picardy. 


AUBIGNY AND FOUILLOY. 


NEW spirit pervaded the campaign which was about to open. The 
Germans had failed in their great endeavour to break the allied 
front ; the menace of the U boats was being subdued by the sure 
shield of the Navy—at Roisel there fluttered down upon us a number 

of leaflets, accidentally dropped by a British airman, telling the Germans 
in their own language that they had already lost over one hundred and 
fifty submarines; the Battery was working in good surroundings, on 
chalk and gravel, which were in pleasant contrast to the glaur of the 
Salient ; and the weather throughout the summer was glorious. These, 
no less than the presence of the Americans in ever increasing numbers, 
were a presage of coming victory. Yet some heavy trials were in store 
for the Battery before the victory was achieved. 


The feature of the new campaign, as we were to see it in the Battery, 
was the sudden change on August 8th from stationary to mobile warfare. 
Until August 8th we occupied two positions only. From that date till 
the Armistice we occupied no less than seventeen. 


Other Brigades were now waiting for a relief, and a move back to the 
fighting front was ordered. Travelling by way of Airainnes, Hangest- 
sur-Somme, Picquigny, Ailly, Saint Sauveur, Amiens and Camon, the 
Battery moved up to Aubigny where, on May 18th, a position was taken 
up on the northern outskirts of the village on the left bank of the River 
Somme. 


The Brigade was now in the Australian Corps of the Fourth Army, 
under Sir John Monash, K.C.M.G., and in support of that fine fighting 
body took part in many famous battles in the following months. 


The gun positions were among the pleasantest in the Battery’s 
experience. The first, which we took over from 331 Siege Battery, was 
on a spacious gravelled square between the village of Aubigny and the 
River Somme, and was occupied by us until the end of June. Here, though 
shells were showered upon the cross-roads on our right, from which 
position “‘ 25’ were forced to withdraw, and into the open field directly 
behind us, and smaller stuff cracked in quick succession in the wood on 
our left, no shell ever landed in the open square. It was fortunate for us 
that the enemy did not vary his elevations. 


A large wooden shed designed for the storage of goods on river transit 
covered the ground adjoining the river bank, at one end being the B.C. 
Post, and at the other D gun under Sergt. Massey. The sand-bagged 
bivvies under the shed and the cellars of some battered houses were used 
by the detachments. The Signallers were in some cottages nearer the 
village, next to one in which there still remained an aged peasant and 
his wife who had more than once been removed by the authorities but 
had invariably returned. The wireless, in charge of Gilmour and Capper, 
was opposite the Signallers, and a large Australian Camp was on the other 
side of the river. During the occasional moments of silence while the guns 
were in action at Aubigny, the nightingales could still be heard singing in 
the adjoining wood. 


It was here while bathing in the River Somme on June 10th that Gunner 
Harry Davies was drowned. He sank in very deep water, and great 
efforts were made by Sergt. Laity and by an Australian to recover his 
body. He was buried next day by the Brigade Padre, the Rev. H. S. 
Pugh, M.C., at Daours Cemetery, in the presence of many members of the 
Battery. 


The other gun position, which was prepared on July Ist and occupied 
until the opening of the Great Offensive on August 8th, was in the grounds 
of a house in Fouilloy, a suburb of Corbie, with a private tannery beyond 
it on the river bank. The guns, of which A and B stood among the 
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herbaceous borders of a beautiful garden and C and D were in the tannery - 
yard (Bombr. ‘‘ Steve ” Moreton Smith being No. 3 of C gun at that time), 
were so well covered with wire camouflage that Captain Latimer who made 
an aerial tour over the position reported that he was scarcely. able to 
detect where the Battery lay. Sergt. G. W. Laity and Corporal C. T. 
Houghton left us at Aubigny a day or two before the guns were taken to 
Fouilloy, and returned to England to enter No. 1 Officer Cadet School at 
Trowbridge. | 


“The ammunition lorries at Fouilloy used to come up behind the guns 
along a lane from the main street. I was in Novel’s detachment one day 
when one of the drivers was killed by a shell just as he was turning into the 
lane. I cannot remember his name ; but it shows how the R.A.S.C. men 
came in for their share of the casualties.” (From a Gunner.) 


The O.P. parties during these months had to cross the unhealthy 
space between the position and the battered village of Villers-Bretonneux. 
The front line O.P., called “Cam ”’, was in the third storey of a shakey 
house commanding a full view of the German lines, which lay about 500 
yards away. Shells came very close, but spared the house. The rear 
O.P., called “ Gil’, was in a Hun sap half a mile behind the first. The 
roads which led to these points were open and constantly shelled. Gunner 
A. E. Moffatt was slightly wounded while making this trip. It was with 
sorrow that we later learnt that, on being discharged from hospital and 
posted to 199 Siege Battery, he had been almost immediately killed in 
action at La Bassée. . 


The first billets were in a farm in Daours, but since the Boche was 
attentively searching this neighbourhood for some 6-inch guns which were 
posted immediately behind us, we only kept them for four days. Others 
were then found in the intact houses of Camon, near Amiens, and we 
occupied them for about six weeks. Then, when the guns were moved 
up to Fouilloy, billets were transferred to a farm adjacent to the old Church 
of Vecquemont. In these places during the fine summer months of 1918, 
even while we recall the fugitive ‘high velocities’ which occasionally 
came over us, wrecking the Officers’ Mess and the Cookhouse at Camon 
and the Sergeants’ quarters at Vecquemont, we still have the recollection 
of having spent our time very agreeably. 
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VECQUEMONT: Four 0O.C.’s. 


Majors W. Cam (168), W. J. Gilpin (211), F. P. Slater (25) and 
K. V. B. Benfield (114). 


Bussu: OFFicrers’ BILLETs. 
W. Latimer, W. H. Stewart, Officer attached, L. G. Fowler, G. F. Davies. 
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As we stood in the fields above our billets at Camon we could hear 
the hum of Fritz’s big shells going over us, and almost at the same instant 
see the dust of their explosion in Amiens. This gun was in due course 
captured by the Australians near Méricourt, and it was found to be seventy 
feet in length. : 


It must be recorded that the 211 Cricket XI., captained by our Gas 
Bombardier, played against Brigade Headquarters, captained by Bde. S.-M. 
W. L. Heath, at Daours, on a pitch just behid the guns of 220 8.B. It 
was a hard sun-scorched wicket, and after an exciting game Brigade was 
victorious. About the same time, while billets were at Camon, the Battery’s 
badge, ‘“‘ The Tatler’, was painted on everybody’s steel helmet by Corpl. 
Bates, the Battery Orderly. . 


When the ‘“ Bang Boys ”’, the Brigade entertainers, announced that 
they would give a concert in the.barn opposite the Vecquemont billets, 
we looked forward to an enjoyable evening and were not disappointed. 
Among the members of this company who had already taken part in many 
entertainments in the Salient were A. C. Warwick, the Pirate Skipper of 
“The Good Ship Yaki-Hicki-Doola ” ; Charlie Clarke, who had played 
“Burlington Bertie ” ; H. W. Monteith ; A. McLean ; and G. Whitchurch, 
the accompanist—whose piano had recently been bought from an Australian 
Field Battery for a bottle of whisky. They had now been joined by 
Harry Keeping, whose excellent song ‘“ Old John Bull is still alive and 
kicking !”” was echoed back from many a gunpit, and by F. O. Bayman, 
whose presentment of Lizzie ‘‘ Opping in Kent ” made him almost better 
known by the name of that heroine than by his own. Lieut. S. R. 
Greenland (of “114” Column) and Lieut. G. Brooking, M.C., M.M. (of 
168’? Column) gave many songs and duets, and Captain Glover and 
Sergeant-Major Heath helped in ways unseen to make the concerts success- 
ful. These were the men who took us into anotler world whenever they 
staged their performances. 


At Vecquemont we met another typical instance of the French- 
women’s courage. A shell hurtled over billets and fell near a house where 
we knew two elderly ladies to be living. Kaine immediately went round 
to see them. Expecting the worst he entered without ceremony. The 
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shell had pitched in the garden twenty yards from the back entrance and 
had completely demolished the houndary wall, and the two ladies were 
standing over the new shell-hole laughing heartily at the confusion. 


“We fired about 1,500 gas shells at Fouilloy. I was in A Sub. one 
night under Sergt. Jewkes, when one of the ‘dove-greys’ was found 
to be cracked and escaping. Joe Threlfall put the rubbers on to handle 
it, but as we could neither bury it nor throw it into the Somme, the 
Sergeant decided to give it straight away to the Germans. Having loaded 
up with it and elevated the gun to extreme range, he made us all stand 
behind the wall in rear of the gun and pulled the lanyard himself.” 
(From a Gunner.) 


*“ Although we got through plenty of work here, these weeks were 
among our happiest experiences. The guns were in regular action, chiefly 
on harassing fire, but gas did not come over in sufficient quantities to 
alarm us. There was much fun at billets when we found ourselves in 
possession of table cloths, plates and box mattresses, and we shall not forget 
the amusing suppers we had at Camon, with the coffee brewed for us by 
an old Madame who was still living in her house near by. The quarters 
on the guns at Fouilloy were equally agreeable, our small requirements 
being supplied from the heaps of domestic properties which lay scattered 
on the floors. From here we could wander over into Corbie, where the cellars 
of the houses were thickly populated by the Australians, and the old 
Abbey stood in its desolation, unroofed and ‘ Out of Bounds’.” 


The chief work of the Battery consisted in defending the area round 
the much harassed town of Villers-Bretonneux, and the guns were kept 
busy for many weeks in the old style of trench warfare. In the beginning 
of July, when the guns had been moved up into Fouilloy, the 
presence of tanks well hidden in the trees by the roadside and other 
evidence of secret preparations showed that we were at last to throw off 
the defensive and assume the offensive rdle. Numerous platoons of 
American Infantry had been seen going up through Fouilloy. It was 
recalled that we had seen two or three Americans at Péronne last February, 
and it was now clear that they were about to take their part in the campaign 
in their thousands. 


The guns were silent until the morning of the “Show ”, that local 
action, beginning at 3.10 a.m. on the Fourth of July, America’s “‘ Indepen- 
dence Day ”’, which came to be known as the Battle of Hamel, and which 
had for its object to secure a better kicking-off ground for the coming 
offensive. In this battle, which furnished the example of the heaviest 
artillery barrage ever known, the Battery supported for the first time 
the troops of the American Army, who, however, acted for the most part 
as carriers to the Australians in order that they might learn how to follow 
up a barrage and carry out an attack. The battle was completely successful, 
and the front line of this area was greatly improved. 
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On a door at Camon. 
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VII. 


Victory. 


I1.—THE GREAT OFFENSIVE. 


HINGS became quiet again after this episode, and as a break in 

T the monotony we used to run two guns forward at night and fire 

off two or three hundred gas shells on distant counter-batteries, 

and return when the task was completed. This proceeding was 

not to the liking of the neighbouring Field Artillery, who had to bear the 
brunt of any hostile retaliation. 


But great preparations were meanwhile going forward on our side. 
It had become apparent before the end of July that another offensive 
was being planned on a scale far greater than any that had preceded it, 
and the issue to the Battery of material and tools for repairing damaged 
roads pointed not only to the magnitude of the coming attack but to the 
probability of a considerable advance. Absolute secrecy was observed, 
and in contrast with past offensives, such as those of Vimy Ridge and 
Passchendaele, no increase in the volume of artillery fire took place previous 
to the day of the attack. 


‘‘ On the afternoon of August Ist the enemy had given us a fine display 
of his skill just outside the billets at Vecquemont. The weather was 
perfect, and in the early afternoon he came over and brought down four 
of our captive balloons one after the other. There was a perfect hail of 
ammunition sent after him from Archies and Machine guns, but he cleared 
away. The O.P. party in Villers-Bretonneux thought that by the time he 
returned over his own lines he was acting as though disabled.”” (From 
Lieut. Martin’s diary.) 


“ 


During the night of August 7th, to the rare sound of the bagpipes 
in the streets of Fouilloy, hundreds of shells were fused by each detachment, 
and the barrage opened at 4.15 a.m. next morning with a hurricane blast 
of fire which found the enemy completely unprepared. Within three hours 
the enemy was out of range, the guns were limbered up, and at 8.45 a.m. 
moved forward over the old front line trenches into the valley running 
south from the village of Cérisy-Gailly. During this opening bombard- 
ment of the Great Offensive two of the guns of ‘‘ 25’, which were in front 
of the Field Artillery and only eight hundred yards from the German 
lines, had the distinction of being the most forward guns in the Fourth 
Army. 


On the way up the left flank of the advancing line, which included 
the Battery and the Brigade, was fired at over open sights by a German 
field battery posted on Chipilly Ridge across the Somme. This battery 
had already knocked out six of our tanks, as well as a Field Battery in front 
of the position which we were about to occupy. For a time the advance 
was checked, and we had to leave the lorries and take shelter behind an 
earthwork. One of our guns was taken forward by Major Gilpin to silence 
them, but before it could get into action the enemy guns had been abandoned. 
The Battery was then put into action in a position from which some 
enemy guns had been ejected a few hours previously, with the village of 
Cérisy two hundred yards on our left. 


The following information has been kindly supplied by Colonel Swinton : 
“On the next day 211 and 168 Siege Batteries did very fine work in 
supporting the attack by the Third Corps Infantry on the left flank, which 
had been left in the air the day before. They turned their pieces round 
and opened fire on two lines of machine guns in Mallard Wood which had 
been holding up the whole of the first attack, and knocked them out, en- 
abling the second attack to come on with practically no loss. I was 
told afterwards that the success of this attack was only due to the work 
of these two Batteries. For this assistance Brigade received the thanks 
of the Third Corps.” 


The range was 1,000 or 1,100 yards, and the elevations were 12 degrees, 
first charge. Some Australians behind the guns cheered each good shot 
as the shells were seen to fall and burst on the German gun posts. 
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“We were bombed every evening with great punctuality at 10 p.m., 
but having, thanks to the Hun, some saps and deep ditches to hide in, 
we were tolerably safe. The searchlights, sometimes as many as fourteen, 
made a splendid show behind us. When Jerry was cradled in the inter- 
secting beams we could see our airmen chasing him, and his machine would 
either be set on fire or, as more frequently occurred, he would skilfully 
elude the beams altogether.” 


Billets were scarce at this point except for a few German saps, but the 
weather was ideal and many preferred to sleep in the open behind the guns. 
After ten days some billets were prepared in the houses of Cérisy from 
which the Boche had removed every vestige of furniture. They were not 
used for long, however, for the advance was quickly to be resumed. 


We found quite a number of souvenirs in our dug-outs, including 
binoculars, telescopes, revolvers, and the enemy battery’s shooting maps. 
It was interesting to find from a “ counter-battery ’’ map, dated a day or 
two previously, that the enemy flash-spotters had correctly resected the 
position which we had occupied in Fouilloy. Major Gilpin went forward 
with a lorry and brought back a fine travelling cooker, which did splendid 
service during our subsequent travels. 


A Battery of Six Mark XIX’s was in action just in front of us, while 
on the rising ground beyond were the remnants of the Field Battery which, 
as previously mentioned, had met with a severe check from the German 
gunners on Chipilly Ridge. 


There was no further attack in this sector for a week, and preparations 
were now pushed forward for an early resumption. A Section of guns 
(C and D) was moved forward to a silent position on the road running 
north from the village of Méricourt, and the other Section (A and B) was 
taken forward a few hundred yards into the village of Cérisy. By August 
21st all four guns were in position at Méricourt, and the attack was 
launched the next day. 


In the general attack the Battery was kept in close touch with the 
movements of the enemy. After the first objectives had been taken, Major 
Gilpin directed the firing from the O.P. in Luc Wood, and when the enemy 
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J,EERS-ET-FOSTEAU : SIGNALLERS. 
(Top) A. O. Thomas, S. Lawton, T. Alldridge, J. C. Stark, T. S. Wag- 
staffe, N. T. Reynolds, P. Drew, H. W. Wood (behind I. Hurst), 
Williams, C. T. Hirons, W. Roscoe (sitting), J. Gumbrill, Wireless M. J. 
Naylor, F. Hurst, J. Farquhar, E. J. Davies, A. G. Watson (sitting). 
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were seen to be massing effective fire was directed upon them. ‘“ The 
telephone communication was poor, and there was much exasperation. 
It was reported in the Mess that night that the language had been awful.” 


The Infantry advance necessitated a move forward for the guns, 
and on August 26th they were put into position in Luc Wood on the south 
bank of the Somme and opposite the village of Bray. The enemy was 
now retreating rapidly to the line of the Somme, and a succession of moves 
was made by the Battery in order to keep in touch with him and harass 
his movements. A position at Cappy, just north of that village, was 
occupied for two days, as was also another position outside the ruins of 
what had once been the village of Frise. 


On the last day of this month of August which had already seen so 
many stirring events, the Australians completed their victory by capturing 
the important position of Mont St. Quentin—said by some authorities to 
have been the finest individual operation of the War; and in order to 
exploit this success the guns, which had during the day been taken about 
three miles forward to the so-called “ Hindenburg Camp ”’ near Buscourt, 
were ordered to cross to the north bank of the Somme. All the heavy 
bridges in this part of the Somme had been destroyed, and the Battery 
had to move back many miles to Froissy, the bridge opposite the village 
of Bray, before a crossing could be made. The guns were then taken 
forward again and on Sept. Ist were put into position in the ruins of the 
village of Cléry, where ‘‘ 211” was the most forward battery in the Corps 
area. 


The Australians followed up their success by capturing Péronne, and 
thereby turned the whole of the enemy’s Somme defences. The enemy 
immediately and hurriedly commenced a retreat to the Hindenburg Line, 
but, owing to his destruction of the roads and railways, sufficient ammuni- 
tion could not be brought up by our lorries to keep our guns in action. 
The Battery moved forward at its leisure to Bussu, and thence to Buire, 
where, in some German huts on the crest of a wooded hill called ‘‘ Mercedes 
Copse ”’, it enjoyed a welcome rest. 


On Sept. 11th the guns were taken into position in the valley north 
of Marquaix, but were not in action. Two days later they were moved 
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forward into ‘K” Valley, north of the old R.E. Dump in Roisel, quite 
close to the position which the Battery had occupied on the eve of the 
Retreat. 


It was of singular interest to the Battery to find itself once again at 
the spot which called up such vivid recollections of six months ago. Already 
a party under Lieut. Martin had gone up from Tincourt with a lorry to 
bring back corrugated iron, and had found in the former C gun-pit one of 
our old loading trays, some fusing keys and a handspike. The large 
Y.M.C.A. hut was burnt down and the water-tank had disappeared. In 
due course many others went over to see the old positions. The bivvy of 
A and B gun detachments was entirely destroyed, except for a 6 ft. plank 
which had been used over the door and which was now retrieved. Of 
still greater interest was the finding by John Millar of the mushroom head 
of D gun, which he had buried on March 22nd and now handed back to 
Sergt. Massey. 


The guns were engaged immediately on reaching this place, and they 
remained in action most of that night, but the proximity of the dump 
made the position anything but a pleasant one. Shells and bombs rained 
around the metal huts which we occupied, the splinters passing right through 
them, one of them wounding Gunner Harrison in the shoulder. A shower 
of six bombs fell in rapid succession close to the Officers’ Mess, and set fire 
to several boxes of cartridges lying beside it. 


By this time the advance had progressed so rapidly that our Infantry 
were facing the outer defences of the enemy’s last stronghold, the Hinden- 
burg Line, and an eleven days’ assault, involving them in some of the 
hardest fighting they had known, was about to be opened upon it. On 
the nights of Sept. 16th and 17th the guns were taken forward by Sections 
into “silent ’”’ positions east of Roisel, and barely half a mile behind the 


‘front line, to support the attack on the outer defences. 


The great attack was made at 5.20 a.m. on Sept. 18th, and was com- 
pletely successful, but unfortunately our position lay right in the zone of 
the enemy barrage, and a Section of guns was put out of action. A and B 
guns were in pits which had formerly been used by 94 (9.2-inch) Siege 
Battery at the time of the Retreat, and the platform and earth-box were 
still in A gunpit. C and D guns were against a bank eighty yards behind 
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A and B. For two hours we were subjected to some of the most intense 
shelling we had ever known. No shell entered either A or B gunpits, but 
C gun was soon knocked out, Dennis Edwards being killed and Errington 
wounded, and the ammunition was set on fire. D gun was likewise put 
out of action, fortunately without casualties. In this action Bombr. 
A. Leary was awarded the M.M. for gallantry on the gun and assistance 
to the wounded under heavy shell-fire. At a short distance behind the 
guns “‘ Wheeler ’”’ Williams and “ Tiffies ’ Goggins and Hardy were buried 
in their bivvy by the same barrage. 


This action, which marked the beginning of the great attack and is 
known as the Battle of Epéhy, or Hargicourt, was successful in driving 
the Germans out of Templeux quarries into the main Hindenburg defences, 
and in leaving us in the possession of the villages of Hargicourt and Villeret, 
which had been our front line on the morning of the March Retreat. 


Preparations were now made for the main attack, but during this 
period our guns were inactive. They were taken back and parked at 
Marquaix, and the personnel of the Battery spent about five days in the 
comparative quiet of our billets at Hamelet. 


On our return to action preparations were made for a vigorous bom- 
bardment of the main Hindenburg Line. Gunpits were prepared on 
Sept. 25th in the broken village of Hargicourt, but they were found to be 
too exposed and were not used. A flight of German airmen, ten abreast, 
had approached and circled over the position, one of them being brought 
down by an Archie a short distance in front of the village. Other gunpits 
were then prepared at Villeret adjoining the local Cemetery, where the 
vaults had been thrown open by the shelling and were being used as 
shelters, and the guns, which were moved up by Sections at midnight on 
Sept. 26th and 27th, were ready by the next evening for the coming 
bombardment. 


On the morning of Sept. 29th, while Passchendaele was being recap- 
tured in the Ypres Salient, the great bombardment was opened on the 
main defences of the Hindenburg Line, and it was broken through and 
captured on a six-mile front. The storming of this network of defences, 
at this point four miles in depth and protected by thickets of barbed wire 
which only fuse 106 of the Royal Artillery could sweep away, was one of 
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the most victorious episodes of the Great Offensive. The pressure of the 
Artillery made it impossible for the enemy to stay there, and the Australians, 
who had yet to face some deadly machine-guns round the southern mouth 
of the tunnel, had completely captured the position by two o’clock. They 
then occupied the German bivvies with which the deep banks of the canal 
were honeycombed. 


In this battle the honour of actually taking the Hindenburg Line had 
been allotted to the 27th and 30th American Divisions, with orders to 
halt after its capture on the line of the Canal and allow the Australians, 
who were in relief, to follow through them. Through zeal if not through 
inexperience! the American Divisions, instead of halting, went so far 
forward that they were intercepted by the enemy in their rear. The 
Australians, who now found themselves faced by an unexpected enemy, 
had to fight their way to the Canal. Few of those Americans were ever 
heard of again. 


This action was a severe one for the Battery. Zero time was at 5.50 
a.m. All went well until 8 a.m., when a low-flying enemy plane came over us 
and, though the guns went silent, discovered our position. With little 
delay we were subjected to a determined counter-bombardment in which 
the Battery suffered some severe losses, Harry Benford on B gun being 
killed, Sergt. Walsh and Bombr. Murray wounded, and Fred Moore, Dougie 
Fisher, W. O. Sheppard, ‘“‘ Mush ”’ Butler, and “‘ Tiffy ” Hardy gassed. 


The Battery remained at Villeret for two more days, by which time 
the retreating enemy was out of range, and it then received orders to take 
up @ position in the devasted village of Bellicourt, one mile north of the 
Tunnel entrance. This journey took us over the undulating shell-swept 
battlefield, which until so recently had been one of the most beautiful 
districts of Northern France. It was empty and bare, except for those 
signs of recent events so common that one ceased to notice them, the 
rifles, tins, wheels and clothing, abandoned in the flight and littered 
everywhere. In front of us lay the two villages of Bellicourt and Bellenglise. 
Two derelict tanks, one of them being a dummy, were central objects in 
the picture, while crossing in different directions were the dark russet 
courses of barbed wire, each twenty-five yards deep, running north and 
south as far as the eye could reach. 
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In Bellicourt the guns were taken into some shattered houses on the 
east side of the main road, which here ran north and south, and the B.C. 


- Post and telephonists were on the west side opposite the guns. The quar- 


ters were good, (though the fleas were a plague,) Jerry having as usual 
left behind his wire beds for us to occupy, and the stores were brought 
up from Hamelet-Marquaix the day after the guns arrived. The west 
side of the road was continually being harassed. ‘‘ As we stood by our 
billets we could see the shells falling on the B.C. Post not fifty yards 
away.” 


The chief work here was to straighten out a salient on the left, and 
when the barrage opened on Oct. 3rd at 6 a.m. the guns were firing in 
a northerly direction towards Le Catelet. The operations were not at 
first successful, as could be seen from the O.P., which was also north of 
the Battery. ‘‘On Oct. 3rd, the Officer and telephonists on O.P. duty 
inside the Hindenburg Line had the interest of seeing the Germans come 
over in four waves and retake Beaurevoir and Le Catelet from the Americans. 
Soon afterwards they sent two teams of horses and removed two of their 
guns, apparently 5.9’s.”’ (From Lieut. Martin’s diary.) 


To make good this slight set-back and effectually to straighten the 
line, a Section of guns (A and B) was taken forward next day to Estrées, 
where it occupied some old positions immediately south-west of the village. 
On the following morning, Oct. 5th, a heavy but short bombardment 
was opened at 6 a.m. which drove the enemy from his last foothold in the 
Hindenburg Line at Beaurevoir. 


In the course of the day the enemy paid particular attention to this 
Section. At fairly long intervals a heavy shell reached the position from 
the north and caused some of our gravest casualties. At midday, just 
when the detachments had finished their rounds, one of these fell close to 
the bivvy, killing Bob Marr, who had been the layer of A gun from the day 
when the Battery first left England, and Gunner Pickles, who joined the 
Battery some time before the Retreat, losses of two good men which caused 
very great sorrow in the Battery. In the evening, after the arrival of 
the relieving detachments, a shell struck the entrance to the B.C. Post, 
killing Signr. F. Dawson and wounding Captain Dobson, Signr. Wetton 
and Harry Lloyd ; R. B. Seaton, the B.C.A., and Signr. N. T. Reynolds, 
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who were also in the B.C. Post, having narrow escapes. As this enfilading 
continued the Section was ordered next day to pull out and retire to Hamel, 
where it found the other Section awaiting it. 


The Battery went back to some billets near Tincourt and was in reserve 
for 8 few days, and parties were able to spend a day at Amiens as a change 
from recent activities. 

On October 12th, the Battery was ordered to move forward to Busigny. 
At this place the Battery entered the region which had been under German 
occupation since 1914. The houses were intact and good billets were 
easily secured, and there were signs everywhere of the gratitude of the 
native population. ‘‘ How well the Boche does things !”’ we said to one 
another as we entered this area and saw the immense letterings of the 
notice-boards. The whole side of a house would be white-washed and 
information displayed in giant letters. “‘ Nach Péronne”’, said one ; ‘“‘ Nach 
Valenciennes ’’, said another ; while ‘‘ Tabak ’”’, “ Fliegerschiitz”’, and 
‘‘ Entlausungsanstalt ’’ were well designed to meet the questions or needs 
of the German soldier.* 


Next morning A, B and C guns, under Se'gts. Novel and Jewkes and 
Corporal Miles, left Hamel at 2.30 a.m. and reached Becquigny at eight. 
They were parked in the Square under the trees near a timber yard, whence 
the sergeant of B gun obtained the material for a good platform. At 
mid day they were hurriedly ordered forward to Escaufourt to support 
the advancing Infantry in their attack and crossing of the River Selle, 
and were in position there at the crossroads by 2.30 p.m. D gun, tem. 
porarily borrowed from ‘168 ”, arrived under Sergt. Massey at 10 p.m. 
The position was intermittently bombarded with H.K. and gas shells, and 
between the bursts of shelling the guns were got ready for action. A heavy 
shell blew in the cellar of B Sub., overthrowing a wall and burying the 
greater part of their ammunition. During all that night the enemy con- 
tinued to send gas into the village, and at sunrise the air was heavily charged 
with it. During the morning many complained of sickness and were 
sent down the line. Relieving Sections arrived at eleven, pulled out three 
of the guns and took them back to Honnechy, the fourth gun being taken 
back at 10 p.m. Of those who were gassed, Fred Earl, Bombr. Moreton 


* “To Péronne”’; ‘‘ To Valenciennes”’; “Tobacco’’; “Shelter from Airmen ’’; 
“ Clothes-Cleansing Establishment ”’. 
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Smith, J. I. Kaine, Corporal Miles, ‘Ted Kelsey, Sandie Laird, Horace Owen, 
J.T. Phipps and John D’Esté succumbed in hospital ; while Lieut. Hannen, 
Lieut. Stewart, Sergt. Novel, Sergt. Jewkes, Bombr. J. Wade, Bombr. 
George Anderson, Riley, Bombr. Thorne, Charlie Youles, Sergt. Massey, 
Bombr. “ Taffy ” -Williams, W. J. St. Johnston, Corporal Baker, Barber, 
Bombr. Wakefield, Moxon, H. J. Cummings, Bombr. Gomm, Bombr. 
Tulloch, Signrs. Fred Polgrean and Solkhon, Wirelesses Capper and Roger 
Gilmour, Harry Robertson, Edge, Snowdon, Paddy Doyle, McCarthy, Yeats, 
“‘ Ginger’ Bennett, E. Opman, and about thirteen others were casualties. 
The other Batteries also suffered severely, the total casualties of the Brigade 
being 5 Officers and 105 other ranks. 


On Oct. 17th and 18th the Battery, from its new position near the 
five cross-roads under a railway embankment at Honnechy, supported 
the American Corps in their attacks on the line between Le Cateau and 
St. Souplet, by which they captured these two towns and forced the enemy 
back eight miles to the Sambre Canal. While preparations were being 
made for the next attack the guns remained in this position in reserve, 
and the personnel were given a few days’ rest in billets at Busigny. 


Only once before had the Battery been the scene of so great a change 
as when it now remained at Busigny awaiting reinforcements before 
proceeding to its next position. When a party of twelve gunners returned 
from a fortnight’s work on the Nauroy Dump they rejoined a Battery 
which was reduced to half its strength. Besides the recent losses another 
cause was now beginning to deplete the ranks, Moody, Bridgeman and some 
others being affected by influenza—the scourge to which we afterwards 
learnt with sorrow Captain Cecil Cohen had fallen a victim. Keenly 
conscious as we were of these losses, a natural reticence concerning them 
agreed with the advice of the printed notice which we frequently saw at 
this time by the wayside and which doubtless had some good purpose 
behind it : 


A wise old Ow] lived in an oak ; 

The more he saw the less he spoke ; 
The less he spoke the more he heard ; 
Soldiers should imitate that old bird. 
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So we mounted guard on the guns, and did squad drill in the neighbouring 
meadows, and talked and wrote and played “bolo” in the large rooms 
of the farmhouse which was being used as billets, until the reinforcements 
arrived, some of whom were old campaigners and others were newcomers 
_ from England, and preparations were at once begun for another advance. 


II.—AT LE CATEAU. 


On Oct. 28th and 29th the Battery was moved forward to Le Cateau, 
that memorable battlefield of the ‘“‘ Old Contemptibles ’, and work was 
at once started on a new position. Rumours of an armistice were by this 
time in active circulation, and everyone who returned from leave brought 
fragments of the long awaited news. When Seaton, who returned about 
November Ist a day or two after we reached Le Cateau, told us that “It 
was only a matter of days before the war would be finished ! ’’, none could 
believe him, much less realise that the new gun position which was being 
prepared in the middle of the Bois l’Evéque, close to the village of Pom- 
mereuil, would be the last of the forty-one positions which the Battery 
occupied during the Great War. 


On November lst all four Batteries of the Brigade took up their 
positions along a straight rustic road running centrally through the wood, 
but there was not much firing until the morning of November 4th. On 
that day took place the Battle of the Sambre, and our fifty reinforcements 
had the interest of taking part as members of ‘“‘ 211” in at least one more 
grand-scale bombardment before the close of the War. ‘‘ We dug some 
narrow ditches behind the guns for safety, and they proved very useful, 
for we were occasionally shelled and Bodilly had a narrow escape. Our 
platforms made of tree trunks were of indifferent quality, for we had re- 
sisted the temptation of utilising the sleepers of the forest railroad. The 
weather, too, had broken up. However, we fused an unlimited number 
of shells, and the word which was passed round that this might be our last 
bombardment made the prospect of a five hours’ task a light one.” 


Firing over Landrecies the guns opened fire in support of the attack 
on the Sambre-Oise Canal, and to everybody’s astonishment there was 
no reply. The German artillery was retreating as fast as it could. Our 
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CHARLEROI: A GUN. 
(From Left) M. Grogan,—,—, I. J. Davies, Abrey, J. Farquhar, 
George West, J. C. Stark (on cradle), Sergt. Fgau, Sergt. D. Pitkeathley, 
Corp!. A. Teary (on trail) and J. . Higham. 


CHARLEROI: PUMPING UP THE GUN. 
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PHOTOGRAPH TAKEN ON DEC. 1ST, 1918, AT LE CATEAU OF THE ORIGINAL, 
MEMBERS STILL REMAINING IN THE BATTERY. 


Standing, from left —Sgnr. Joe Knight, M.M., Gur. A. Clark, Wheeler I*. Williams 
Sgnr, C. T. Hirons, Sgur. Bdr. J. Gumbrill, M.M., Gnr. John Millar, Badr. J. 
Cramond. Gur. Gregor McIntosh, Gur. Bodilly, Gur. James M. Webster. 


Sillting.—Corpl. J. Pascoe, Sgur. Sergt. H. I,. Knight, M.M., B.S.M.Wm. Sharples, 
Major W. J. Gilpin, M.C., Capt. W. I,atimer, M.C., Sergt. T. B. Care, 
Corpl. A. Jeary, M.M., Corpl. T. Cook. Aldsent.—Gur. J. Staniland. 
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bombardment ceased at 8.30 a.m.,and by the afternoon our troops had forced 
a crossing. Throughout the following night harassing fire was maintained 
in advance of our outpost line, but at dawn on Nov. 5th it was found that 
the enemy had melted away, and orders came to stop firing in order that 
our Infantry might advance. “Cease Fire! Empty Guns !” was ordered 
for the last time, and the last shell went hurtling on its way. The enemy 
retreat became a rout, but owing to his land mines and his destruction of 
roads and bridges only the lightest artillery could follow up, and the 
Battery was not called upon for further participation in active operations. 


On November 8th the guns were taken back to Le Cateau and were 
parked in one of the Squares, where, with those of the other Batteries of 
the Brigade, they were standing on the day of the Armistice. 


IlY.—THE ARMISTICE. 


On Nov. 11th, when the Battery paraded at 9 a.m., it fell to the 
Sergeant-Major to give us in simple words the official news of the Armistice. 
‘“‘T suppose ”’, he said, quoting from the Order for the Day, “that you will 
all be pleased to hear that hostilities cease this day as from eleven a.m.”’ 
So at last what had so often seemed far-distant and well-nigh impossible 
had become a real triumphant achievement! Even if we had not been 
standing at attention, the relief of this welcome announcement might 
still have proved too deep for vocal expression. It was received with a 
thankfulness which was free from demonstration. The air became free from 
the whirl of the shells, and the thoroughfares at night were illuminated by 
the lorries’ headlights, but beyond these, and some Verey lights in the 
sky, there were few external signs round Le Cateau of the change which had 
come over the world. Nevertheless, the universal feeling was well inter- 
preted by the Poet whose verses we read next day in the Daily Mail :— 


Tus Day is Ours! Awake, ye Martyred Millions ! 
Cast off your shrouds, forgetting all your pain, 

And rise rejoicing in the glad carillons 

That peal to welcome Peace on Earth again ! 

At mid-day the Brigade paraded by Batteries on the guns and was 
inspected by the Brigade Commander, Colonel C. W. Swinton, C.M.G., 
D.S.O. The bugles sounded the “ Cease Fire ’’, and our activities were 
at an end. A Service of ‘thanksgiving was held on Nov. 14th at which 
all the Brigade were present. 


np 


VIII. 


The Army of Occupation. 


I.—LEERS-ET-FOSTEAU AND CHARLEROI. 


‘ X " remained at Le Cateau a month longer, drilling, resting our 

bodies and improving our minds. One morning on parade the 

O.C. asked those of us who were willing to march into Germany 

to stand forward. Practically the whole parade did so. After 
an inspection by Lieut.-Colonel H. J. Kelsall, D.S.O., who was acting as 
O.C. Australian Corps H.A., the Brigade was chosen to accompany the 
Fourth Army as part of the Army of Occupation, and on December 9th 
the Battery moved up into Belgium to the village of Leers-et-Fosteau. 
Here, on January 3rd, 1919, the Brigade was visited by the Prince of 
Wales. 

Early in the new year a further move was made to Charleroi, the former 
headquarters of the Ex-Kaiser, where demobilisation commenced in earnest. 
The miners, Maxwell, Shaw, Jones and some others, had already left us at 
Leers-et-Fosteau, and during the next few weeks most of the officers and 
men bade goodbye to the Battery. 

Early in March the Battery was again raised to about half its strength 
out of other batteries remaining in Belgium, and about March 10th returned 
to Thirimont, close to Leers-et-Fosteau, where it made preparations for its 
journey of one hundred and fifty miles into Germany. 


II—THE RHINE. 
DISBANNPMENT OF THE BATTERY. 


After a journey by road from Charleroi through rain and snow lasting 
several days, the Battery with the Brigade reached the frontier city of 
Cologne and, as the ‘“‘ Boys ”’ said, ‘‘ Wound up their watches on the Rhine.” 
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The first halt was at Fosse, where for the first time all the Officers of 
the Brigade dined together. Continuing the journey through Namur, 
Nives, Liége, and Seraing, the Brigade reached Aix-la-Chapelle on March 
25th, and stayed two days in the German barracks. Thence, after an arduous 
march via Diiren, it reached Cologne on Friday, March 28th, and at 2 p.m., 
with flags flying and in a heavy snow storm, crossed the Rhine by the 
Héhenzéllern Bridge, and proceeded three miles down the river to Miilheim. 
At Miilheim it took up billets in the German barracks, the guns being 
parked by batteries on the parade ground. 


It was not long before the Battery settled down and was quite at 
home. There were very few of the old “211 ” left at this time, and the 
Battery being far below strength it became necessary to find reinforcements, 
and it must be said that the men who were assembled under Major Gilpin 
were quite the right ones to fill the vacancies. The Battery was at its full 
strength and in a state of high efficiency when, in April, it was inspected 
by Field-Marshal Sir William Robertson. 

Miilheim was very interesting. All work—gun drill, fatigues, etc.— 
was calried out in the morning, thus giving those of us who were so inclined 
ample time to look around and see the sights of that part of the world, 


. which perhaps some of us will never see again. Everything that could 


possibly excite our interest was encouraged, such as daily trips up the Rhine, 
inter-battery and brigade football matches, and cricket. But all these good 
times eventually had to come to an end, much to the sorrow of all. 


After the signing of the Peace Treaty on June 29th there were rumours 
of the dissolution of all Howitzer Brigades and the retention of mobile 
Brigades and 60-pounders only, and it was not long before orders were 
received that the Brigade would be disbanded and the guns sent home 
to England. 


This entailed a good deal of work upon all concerned, as, for one thing, 
all stores had to be checked and packed according to the Form, with which 
our Q.M. became very familiar, namely, G. 1098. It was strictly laid down 
that all the stores were to be packed carefully in wooden cases of a certain 
size, and this of course took several weeks. As the time for disbandment 
drew near, it was found that a Cadre was required to remain behind and to 
take the guns to England, and from this time one by one we returned to 
civilian life. 
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Shortly before the clearing up was completed Major Gilpin had left 
the Battery to command 119 Heavy Battery at Schlebusch, and Lieut. Tull, 
with Q.M.S. Chadwick, took charge of the Cadre of 40 men, with the guns 
and stores, they being at this time the only occupants of the barracks. 


It was only a few days after Major Gilpin had left that orders to move 
were received, and it was discovered that our destination would be Antwerp, 
whence the guns were to be sent to England and the Cadre was to return 
to Germany. After some hard work the guns and stores were loaded at 
Cologne station on the 23rd July, 1919, and the train left for Antwerp 
two days later. Those of us who were of the Cadre will remember the cold 
journey we had, lasting three days and nights, and our ultimate arrival 
at Antwerp Docks. However, we were all cheerful, and soon got to work 
and unloaded, and we were very pleased when we were told that the 
stores would be loaded on the barges the following day. 


It must be here mentioned that whilst on our journey from Cologne, 
and when near Brussels, the guard of the train (a Belgian) informed us that 
one of the wheels of a railway truck had become very hot, and he thought it 
advisable that this truck, on which was one of the ‘“‘ 211 ”’ guns, should be 
taken off and sent to Antwerp the following day. There was no alternative 
but to agree to this, and the truck was taken off and put into a siding, 
the journey being continued. 


When this was reported to the Transport Officer at Antwerp Docks, 
he said, ‘“‘ Oh, I am afraid now you must wait until the gun arrives before 
loading the barges!’’ This was all right for a day or two, but the gun 
didn’t arrive ; and to hurry matters on Lieut. Tull went back to Brussels 
to investigate the delay. On his arrival there he found that the gun had 
been sent on. Returning to Antwerp, and hoping to see the lost gun 
when he got there, he was sadly disappointed—no gun had arrived! Still 
the Transport Officer would not agree to the loading of the barges. 


After another ten days of waiting, during which time almost hourly 
enquiries were made, the Transport Officer very reluctantly agreed to the 
barges being loaded, minus the missing gun. This was accomplished in 


a very short time, and the Cadre left for the return journey to Cologne. 
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After travelling up the line for several miles, everyone of course keeping 
a lookout for the lost gun, we were soon to be rewarded, for there in a siding, 


in what seemed to be a desert, we saw the lost gun ! 


And our “ Boys ”’ 


must +o this day be wondering what became of it, for none of us ever heard 


of it again. 


W.ALT. 
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DECORATIONS AND AWARDS 


GAINED BY 211 Srmcr Barrery R.G.A. 


M.C. & Bar 
M.C. 


D.C.M. & Bar to M.M. 
D.C.M. 

M.M. & Bar 

M.M. 


M.S.M. 


Major W. J. Gilpin. 


Captain W. Latimer. 
Lieutenant G. F. Davies. 
Lieutenant W. H. Stewart. 


Sergeant Moore. 
Bombardier W. Murray. 
Signaller-Gunner F. Polgrean. 


Sergeant E. Novel. 
Sergeant H. L. Knight. 
Corporal A. Leary. 
Signaller-Gunner E. Kelsey. 
Signaller-Gunner Gumbrill. 
Signaller-Gunner J. Knight. 
Gunner KE. R. Lindsay. 


Quarter-Master Sergeant F. Sparrow. 
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MULHEIM: GUNS IN INFANTRY BARRACKS. 


ae COLOGNE: HOGOHENZOLLERN BRIDGE. 
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July 15th 
Aug. 24th 


Nov. 12th 
17th 
23rd 
30th 


Dec. Ist 
14th 
15th 
16th 
17th 
19th 
25th 


26th 


Mar. Ist 
21st 
22nd 
23rd 


24th 
25th 


26th 


27th 
April 21st 


7.10 a.m. 
8.0 a.m... 


7.0 p.m. 


3.30 a.m. 
3.0 p.m. 
11.0 p.m. 
5.0 a.m... 
7.45. a.m. 
4.30 p.m. 
Afternoon 
2.0 a.m... 
5.0 a.m... 
Tuesday 
Monday. . 


Ancre.. - 
.. Section (C and D) followed 


THE ITINERARY. 


1916 
Battery formed at Falmouth 
Moved to Aldershot 
Moved to Larkhill 
Moved to Codford sie 
Advance Party left England 
Battery embarked at Sasa Lit on 
ship “‘ Bellerophon ”’ 


Off Le Havre 


Disembarked and went to Docks Rest Camp 


Battery entrained 

Arrived Rouen 

Reached Rouen Port Rest Camp 
Left Rouen. Passed Abbeville . 
Arrived Doullens railhead 

Left Doullens 

Arrived Toutencourt Rest Camp 


Battery reached Thiepval. Billets at Mesnil 


Section (A and B) took up position between 
Authuille and Thiepval Wood, on river 


a @ 


1917 


Gun position south of Grandcourt 

Battery left Grandcourt 

Arrived Rubempré 

Arrived Beauval 

Left Beauval, passed Doullens, and arrived 
Bouquemaison sis ans 

Reached Nuncq 

Left Nuncq, peel St. Pol, and arrived 
Pernes.. 

Left Pernes, via Gauchin- Légaland, Gouy- 
Servins, and reached Vimy mutes 
Sector .. 

Gun position at Ablain-St. Nazaire 


A party left Ablain, stayed*overnight at 
Bully- ee precast to Chateau 
Noulette. . 


8] 


April 23rd 


Ath 


April 26th 
27th 


May 28th 
29th 


30th 


3lst 
June Ist 


2ist 
30th 


Sept. 8-17th 
17-18th 


22nd 


Oct. 4-5th 
6th 


10th 
13th 


Nov. 8th 


Dec. 5th 
14th 


Monday. . 


9.0 p.m... 


4.30 a.m. 


1.30 p.m. 
7.0 p.m. 
9.0 p.m. 


1.0 a.m... 


Kvening 
Evening 
Saturday 


Saturd ay 


Night 


6.0 a.m... 
2.0 a.m... 


Thursday 


1917 (continued). 


Battery left Ablain-St. Nazaire via Gouy- 
Servins, Bully-Grenay, Aix-Noulette, 
and arrived Chateau Noulette. Position 
in the open. 

Battery arrived Aix-N oulette. Position in 
an orchard ai 


- Section (A and C) taken at night to Liévin, 


Position in an orchard. os 
Section (B and D) taken at night to 
Liévin. Position in sunken road 


Battery left Liévin 

Arrived Béthune. Billets i in French infan- 
try barracks ; 

Left Béthune via Morbecque : 

Arrived near Hazebrouck. Billets in a barn 

Left Hazebrouck : 


Arrived Poperinghe.. 

Position at Salvation Corner, Ypres 
Battery withdrawn to Poperinghe We 
Position at Lock 9, Ypres-Comines Canal. . 


On rest at Poperinghe .. 

Returned to Lock 9 .. 

Position at Cork Cottages, north of Hell Fire 
Corner. Billets behind position in old 
‘‘ Junction Trench ’’. (Hell Fire oe 
Tree, I.11.¢c.41.16) . : 


Section (C and D) rel up to eee House 


Section (A and B) moved to Mill Cot on 
Cambridge Road - 

A gun taken to Bavaria House .. 

B gun arrived at Bavaria House 


Battery took up position on eastern digs 
of Frezenberg Ridge, south of Zonne- 
beke Road. ee Piss, D. 25. 
c. 32.55) , 


Wednesday Position moved back 300 yards near Frost 


Friday .. 


House... 
Billets moved to Sugar Factory at Suicide 
Corner, near Menin Gate. 
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Page 


38 
38 


Jan. 30th 
3list 


2nd 
22nd 


Feb. 


23rd 
24th 
25th 
26th 
. 22nd 


23rd 


24th 
25th 


26th 
28th 
29th 


April 2nd 


4th 


Saturday 


Friday .. 


1.0 p.m. 


Night 
9.30 a.m. 


11.30 a.m. 


8.30 p.m. 
2.30 a.m. 
3.30 p.m. 
6.0 p.m. 
2.0 p.m. 
5.0 p.m. 
4.0 a.m. 
7.30 a.m. 


2.30 p.m. 
3.30 p.m. 
11.0 p.m. 


2.0 a.m. 


4.30 a.m. 


8.0 a.m. 


4.30 p.m. 


7.0 p.m. 


Noon 


9 p.m. 


Night 


1918 


Forward position prepared at Bremen 
Redoubt on Judah Track ; 
Section (A and B) pulled out 


Section (A and B) took up forward position 
Battery left Ypres ; stayed overnight near 


Poperinghe Station ae i 
Entrained at Poperinghe, and passed 
Boulogne 
Detrained at Péronne trailhead ; " marched 
to Péronne. Guns parked in ‘the adver 
Guns moved to Eterpigny 


Battery left ae S and Péronne 
Arrived Roisel 


Battery left Roisel 

Arrived Athies 

Left Athies 

Arrived Licourt 

Left Licourt 

Arrived Pertain 

Left Pertain 

Arrived Méharicourt 

Left Méharicourt 

Arrived Punchy 

Left Punchy 

Arrived Méharicourt 

Left Méharicourt 

Arrived Caix ; position n near a wood between 
Caix and Le ween’ 

Left Caix 

Arrived Hangard 

Left Hangard 

Position near Gentelles Wood. 
position.) Billets at Boves . 


(st Boves 


Guns taken southwards to Thézy (2nd 
Boves position). .. 

Guns pulled out and taken into position in 
M. Delcourt’s orchard at Fouencamps. 
Four guns. (3rd Boves position) 

Guns brought into the town, near billets. . 


&3 


Page 


53 
53 


1918 (continued) Page 


April 5th 10am. Guns taken to Boves Wood, 2 miles south- 
west of the town. (4th Boves position) 53 

1.0 p.m. Guns brought forward into Boves ; position 

on road and in farmyards at northern 

end of the town. (5th Boves position.) 
Billets transferred to laundry 53 

9th Tuesday Position taken up on road 2,000 yards 

south-east of the town, near the railway 

arch and backwaters of River Avre. 


(6th Boves position) 54 
29th 10.30 p.m. Battery left Boves ; a through Amiens 66 
30th 2.15 a.m. Arrived Saleux 56 

May 2nd 7.30a.m. Left Saleux; passed anal fee 
Picquigny and Crouy 56 
2.0p.m. Arrived Hallencourt .. .. 56 
16th 9.0a.m... Left Hallencourt ; passed Airaines .. 68 
12.15 p.m. Arrived Hangest- sur-Somme .. 58 

17th 1.45 p.m. Left Hangest; passed Picquigny, Ailly, 
St. Sauveur and Amiens... 58 
5.15 p.m. Arrived Camon Ns a .. 58 
18th 1.45 p.m. Left Camon .. “4 Ss .. 58 

2.45 p.m. Arrived Daours. Battery position at 

Aubigny. Billets at Daours -. 59 
22nd 2.0 p.m. Billets moved to Camon ‘ -. 60 

July Ist Monday.. Gunpits prepared in the garden of a house 
at Fouilloy. One Section moved in .. 59 

2nd .. The other Section moved in. Billets in the 

proprietor’s house at Fouilloy, and in a 
farm at Vecquemont ce .- 60 

Aug. 8th 845a.m. Battery left Fouilloy ; = Hamelet and 
Hamel .. 65 

Noon .. Arrived Cérisy. Guns }. mile south of | 

village. Billetsinsapsanddug-outs .. 65 

16th .. Gunpits prepared at point north of Méri- 
court. Section (C and D) movedin .. 66 


18th Sunday Section (A and B) on hill south-east of 
Cérisy, near 168 S.B. Billets in ats 
village .. % 66 

21st Wednesday All guns at Méricourt .. ai .. 66 


84 


Aug. 26th Monday.. 
27th 6.0 p.m... 


29th 


31st Saturday 


Sept. lst 


6th 


9th Monday.. 


llth 


13th Friday - 


16-18th 


Sept. 17th Tuesday 
20th ts 


24th 
25-26th 


26th Midnight 
27th Midnight 


1918 (continued) 


Position at Luc Wood. Billets at Méricourt 


Battery left Luc Wood. Position and 
billets at Cappy .. 

Position and billets at Frise : 

Battery left Frise, and reached Hindenburg 
Camp (H. 16.a.05.25), near Buscourt, 
on south bank of Somme 


Guns taken back through Méricourt, Froissy 
(the bridge over the Somme), Bray, and 
Suzanne, to position at Cléry on north 
bank. Billets at Cléry i 

Guns taken to Bussu and parked. _ Billets 
at Bussu 

Guns taken to Buire and parked. Billets 
in huts on hill overlooking Buire 

Position in valley north of Marquaix ‘ 

Position at Roisel in “K’”’ Valley, near a 
German “ P.O.W. Lager” .. 

Sections brought up on different nights 
into position in front of Roisel. (On 
notice-board, ‘‘ Red Line R.F.A. A/6’’) 


Billets moved from Buire to Roisel 

Section (C and D) taken back and parked 
at Marquaix 

Billets moved from Roisel to ‘Hamelet, 
}-mile from Marquaix 

Positions prepared at Hargicourt and 
Villeret us 

Section (C and D) taken to Villeret 

Section (A and B) taken from Roisel to 
Villeret ae be ae 


Oct. Ist About6p.m. Battery position in Bellicourt .. 
2nd Wednesday Billets moved up to Bellicourt .. 


4th 
6th 8.0 p.m. 


12th Evening 


Section (A and B) taken to Estrées ee 

Guns taken back from Estrées and Belli- 
court, and parked at Hamel railhead. . 

A party left Hamel and took over billets 
at Busigny 
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Oct. 138th 1.0 a.m... 


Nov. 


Dec. 


Jan. 


Mar. 


July 


14th 


28-29th 


3lst 
Sth 
9th 


3rd 


7th 
8th 


10th 
12th 


14th 
16th 


18th 
25th 


27th 


|: 28th 


20th 
25th 
28th 


2.0 p.m... 
2.30 p.m. 


Thursday 


Monday. . 


Tuesday 


Approx.. 
Friday .. 


Tuesday 
2.0 p.m... 


Sunday 


1918 (continued) 


A, B and C guns taken forward ; halted at 
Becquigny 

Position at Escaufourt | 

D gun left Hamel for Escaufourt. Sa 

Position at Honnechy under railway em- 
bankment 


Battery left Busigny ji in two parties, and 


arrived at Le Cateau. Billets in the 


town 
Position in Bois PEvaque ; 
Guns pulled out and parked in Le Cateau 


Battery moved to Leers-et- pons in 
Belgium ins 


1919 


H.R.H. The Prince of Wales visited 68th 
Brigade .. iA 

A party F oroecedea to Charleroi .. 

Rearguard, with guns, arrived at Charleroi 


Battery moved to Thirimont .. 

Battery returned to Leers-et-Fosteau and 
started for the Rhine 

Battery rested at Fosse 

Passed Namur ; halted and reste! at Ni ives 
on the Meuse : 

Halted at Seraing, near Lidge as 

Battery arrived at Aix-la- a Stas Billets 
in German barracks 

Battery arrived at Duren : 

Battery crossed the Rhine, and proceeded 
to Mulheim. Billets in infantry bar- 
racks ; guns ae on the aa ade 
ground 


Battery reduced to Cadre 
Cadre with guns left Cologne 
Cadre arrived at ides 2 Guns sent to 


England . 
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